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FRENCH FINANCE. 


‘)\HE Assembly asserted an unwonted degree of indepen- 

© dence in adopting M. Feray’s motion to the effect that a 
Commission should report whether the sum necessary to 
~jouce the Budget could not be procured without recourse 
i taxes on raw materials. But it is not in the nature of 
{ ..gs that an Assembly shduld be able to do the work of a 
Government. It was immediately obliged to entreat and im- 
plore M. Turers to retain office, and it did not hint at any 
change of Ministry. The consequence is that M. Tuiers 
governs, and M. Pouyer-QuERTIER represents his Government. 
The Assembly tries to maintain its right of deciding what 
amount shall be raised, and how it shall be raised; but it 
really cannot move except under the direction of M. Tuiers 
and M. Pouyer-Quertier. Its first tasks were indeed of a 
tolerably simple character, for it had merely to grant those 
taxes which had been proposed by the Government, and as to 
which there was really no contest. Sugar is to be taxed still 
more, a small impost is to be laid on all packages going into 
or out of the country through the Custom House, and a 
further tax is to be levied on matches. The history of the tax 
on matches is curiously illustrative of the mode in which taxes 
on commodities may be used to enhance greatly the price of 
an article to the consumer. Last summer a duty was imposed 
on lucifer-matches, which came to the fifth of a halfpenny on 
each halfpenny-box. The vendors immediately raised the 
price to a penny, thus getting through the new tax an extra 
profit four times as great as the amount of the tax. The 
Government thinks this too much of a good thing for the 
match-sellers, and proposes to tax each box four-fifths of a 
halfpenny, leaving one-fifth of a halfpenny to the sellers as 
compensation to them for having to advance the amount of the 
tax until they are recouped by the sale of their matches. If 
M. Tuiers ever meditated on any facts that he did not like, 
he might profitably meditate on this illustration of tlie burdens 
cast on the consumer by the taxation of raw materials. He 
always in his numerous recent speeches left out of account, in 
calculating how far the tax he was advocating would burden 
the consumer, to add to the tax itself the additions which at 
each stage of manufacture are put on to the price, in order 
not only that the sum advanced for the tax may be recouped, 
but that, if possible, a profit may be made. It is not even as 
if the proposed taxes on raw materials were to be levied on a 
few articles so extensively used, and capable of being so enor- 
mously subdivided, like cotton and woollen products, as to 
make competition keep down the price to some extent, and to 
permit the distribution of the tax by small fractions of in- 
creased price. There are altogether 350 articles until now 


imported free on which, according to the tariff submitted for. 


the approval of the Commission of tl.e Assembly on raw 
materials, duties are to be imposed. The main reason for 
this is no doubt that, when once an article is to be taxed on 
its entrance into a country, there are so many other articles 
that must be taxed for the sake of fairness; just as, for ex- 
ample, chicory is taxed in England simply because, if coffee is 
taxed, chicory must be. Probably it would be found, if the list 
of the said 350 articles was examined, that the French Govern- 
ment is necessarily led to propose that four-fifths of them are to 
be taxed because it has first made up its mind that one-fifth 
of them are to be taxed. But it is this indirect and accidental 
burden on the consumer which is one of the worst features of 
the reckless use of indirect taxation ; and yet if the Assembly 
drifts, as it seems likely to do, into adopting all the main sug- 
gestions of the Government, it will be helpless before the logic 
which will tell it that a widespread system of taxation affect- 
ing 350 distinct articles is the inevitable sequence of what 
has been adopted. 


M. Tuters has violently denounced the Treaty of Commerce 
with England, and all Treaties of Commerce. M. Povurer- 
QuertizR has since characterized Treaties of Commerce as. 
badges of national slavery. The Assembly has appointed a 
Commission to inquire whether the treaties are good things 
or not, and more especially whether the Treaty with Eng- 
land shall be kept on foot. The contest as to the com- 
position of this Commission was very keen, and it finally 
appeared as the result of the voting that, out of fifteen 
members of the Commission, nine were against upholding 
the Treaty with England, and six for it. The majority of 
the Assembly may therefore be taken as sharing the opinion 
of the Government on the subject, and there is now every 
probability that notice will be given to England before the 
4th of next month that France wishes that at the end of 
a year from that time the Treaty should be at an end. 
The majority of the Assembly: is not, indeed, so far as can be 
judged, as positively hostile to Treaties of Commerce gene- 
rally, or to the Treaty with England in particular, as M. 
Tuiers and M. Povyer-Quvertier. It hopes to get England to 
agree to a new Treaty of Commerce fashioned so as to suit 
France better. The present Treaty, it is said, will be in force 
for a year, and if discussion shows that more favourable terms 
can be got for France—by which it is simply meant that France 
may be allowed to tax her imports more highly—then a new 
Treaty can be made before the year expires. At the worst, 
if England will yield nothing, the present Treaty can 
be revived. The Government may add that there is a third 
result, and that is that France and England may cease 
to be bound by any Treaty of Commerce at all. It is 
probable that the English Government will show itself 
very indifferent to the existence of a treaty, and the con- , 
ductors of the negotiation on the part of France are avowedly 
hostile to the whole principle of Treaties of Commerce. 
Under such circumstances the chances are that the Treaty will 
be not modified, but altogether abrogated, as the Assembly, 
which does not know its own mind, and which does not keep 
in the same mind two weeks together, cannot really control a 
Government the existence of which it has just pronounced. 
to be indispensable to the welfare of the country. But in 
France the Treaty is looked upon as valuable or pernicious, 
not so much on its own merits, but chiefly as offering a symbol 
of Free-trade. Its existence is considered a victory for Free- 
traders; and even if it were modified so asto become a charter 
of Protectionist maxims, it would be still thought a sort of 
certificate that France was liberal and enlightened, and fond 
ofFree-trade. The more advanced economists of France may 
therefore regard their flag as still flying, so long as there 
is a Treaty of Commerce at all; and this sentimental view 
may possibly have so much force in France and England 
that a Protectionist Treaty may be endured because it 
gives a ray of comfort to a party in France which has 
been most friendly to England, and is vigorous enough to 
make itself regarded by the French Government. Otherwise 
it may be concluded that the Treaty of Commerce is virtually 
at an end, the only question being now whether it shall be 
abrogated, or shall remain a name and shadow for the grati- 
fication of French Free-traders, who cannot bear to be so 
utterly defeated as to see it pass away entirely. 

The Assembly proposed to consider all other possible taxes 
before it discussed taxes on raw materials, and so long as it 
busied itself with duties on sugar and matches it got on very 
comfortably. But it had to go through the proposed taxes in 
order, and the next tax it had to consider was one on merchant 
shipping. Here the Commission of the Budget had gone far 
ahead of the Government in the regions of Protection. The 
Government had only proposed a tax on the tonnage of mer- 


chant ships ; but the Commission had added a duty on foreign 
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ships, and on goods carried in foreign ships, for the avowed 
object of reviving the decaying state of the French mercantile 
navy. The Government had no objection in principle to 
this. It entirely approved of fostering French shipbuilding 
by Protection, and it coincides with the opinion that a 
mercantile marine must be stimulated, if necessary, artificially, 
in order to form a basis for the navy. The proposed tax was 
warmly opposed on two grounds. In the first place there 
exist Treaties of Commerce, and especially one with Austria, 
by which differential duties on foreign ships are prohibited. 
The Government quite acknowledged this. If the Assembly 
voted the tax, it could not be carried out except very partially. 
Nations not protected by treaties would of course de sub- 
jected to the tax at once; but nations with whom treaties 
forbidding differential duties exist must be exempted from 
the tax. But then the French Government could approach 
the Governments of these nations, and show them the decision 
at which the Assembly had arrived. It could press on them 
that France now openly declared what measures it would 
take for its own benefit if it were free to act, and it would 
then ask the Government it was addressing whether it was 
really inclined to subject France.to.the burden of a Treaty 
from which France in unparalleled circumstances of difficulty 
and distress wished to be relieved. This, as M. Povyrr- 
QUERTIER pointed out, is the best and surest means of getting 
these obnoxious Treaties of Commerce set aside. If the 
‘Government merely makes this or that proposal, foreigners do 
not know what it is they are asked to do, and are not sure 
whether France cares about the concessions asked fér being 
made. But if the Assembly.has voted the imposition of a 
tax to levying which a Treaty of Commerce forms the sole 
obstacle, the foreign Government addressed will know 
exactly what is asked, and will be sure that it is France that is 
asking for it. In the second place, it was alleged that the 
duty on foreign ships would raise the price of imported goods 
in-France. No one could contest this. The consumer would 
lose, but the Freneh shipbuilders and freighters would gain. 
The merchant navy of France is decaying, as those who 
wish for adverse duties on the foreign flag allege; and 
even the opponents of these duties admit that it is not in a 
very flourishing condition. They assert, however, that its 
decay is caused by the introduction of steam, against which 
a merchant navy like that of France, mainly composed of 
wooden ships, cannot hold ground. To this the friends of 
Protection reply that Frenchmen cannot build steamships to 
compete with foreign ships, except with the assistance of 
differential duties. It is evident that the whole question of 
taxing raw materials is prejudged in the decision of this 
issue as to differential duties in favour of the French merchant 
navy; for if Treaties of Commerce are not to stand in the 
way of these duties, neither need they do so in the way of 
duties on raw materials; and if the consumer of imported 
goods is to be taxed in order that French shipbuilders may 
make money, so may the consumer of imported wool be taxed 
for the benefit of French sheep-growers. The general result 
of the vote on M. Feray’s motion appears therefore to be 
that the Assembly, instead of, at the bidding of the-Govern- 
ment, first voting the taxes on raw materials, and then abro- 
gating the Treaties of Commerce, is, under the guidance of the 
Government, being led te combine the two operations, and to 
abrogate the treaties and tax raw materials by one process, 


' 
THE MANCHESTER ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. . 


. CONFERENCE and a public meeting were held a few 
days ago at Manchester in favour of International 
Arbitration. The difference between a public meeting 
and a Conference may perhaps be intelligible to profes- 
sional managers of leagues and associations; and in this 
instance it seems to have consisted in the absence from 
the public meeting of two out of three members of Parlia- 
ment who had attended the Conference. The loss may 
have been the more endurable because Mr. Rytanps and 
Mr. Jacos Bricut are well known to be ready for any vent 
which may be opened for their restless activity. In the Con- 
ference they were chiefly anxious, after the manner of peace- 
mongers, to pick a quarrel with somebody. Mr. RyLanps 
abused diplomatists and ministers of religion in general; and 
Mr. Brieut rewarded the Bishop of Mancuester for his ad- 
hesion to the Arbitration movement by exhibiting his well- 
known antipathy to bishops. If the scheme is useful or 
practicable, it is unlueky that it should not be defended by 
advocates of higher intellectual pretensions. Mr. Ricuarp 
indeed possesses some natural ability, though his long con- 


nexion with sects’and factions can scarcely have been favour- 
able to the formation of an impartial and comprehensive 
judgment. Mr. Jacos Bricut’s indefatigable pugnacity may 
possibly be sometimes useful; but universal discontent 
impairs the effect of an attack on any special grievance, 
Mr. Ryzanps’s political calibre may be sufficiently esti- 
mated by the examination of almost any sentence in hig 
speech. “ People,” he said, ‘‘ were beginning to feel 
“that, in spite of the humbug of diplomacy, the filch- 
“ ing of colonies from other countries was far from the best 
“ means of extending our commerce.” It might as well be 
said that, in spite of the humbug of geology, the manufac- 
ture or exhumation of flint implements was not the best wa 

of improving steam-engines. In a Select Committee whieh 
some time since wasted much time under his auspices, Mr, 
Ry anps proposed large reductions of the diplomatic establish- 
ment on the ground that the information furnished to the 
Foreign Office was sometimes incorrect or incomplete, and 
that negotiations had been frequently unsuccessful. It had 
not then occurred to him to cross-examine the witnesses who 
attended the Committee on the efforts which Mr. Rytanps 
supposes them to have made, for the benefit of commerce, to 
filch colonies from other countries. The capture of colonies 
in the wars of a hundred years or eighty years ago was 
effected not by diplomacy, but by arms; and modern statesmen 
are exempt from all suspicion of desiring to revive a policy 
which is wholly obsolete. Perhaps Mr. RyLanpDs may refer to 
a recent arrangement with the Government of the Netherlands 
for a rectification of colonial boundaries on the West Coast 
of Africa; but as the transaction, whatever may be its merits, 
is entirely voluntary and friendly on both sides, it can scarcely 
be described as an attempt to filch a colony from a foreign 
country ; and it has nothing whatever to do with any theory 
or project of arbitration. It is natural and proper that the 
House of Commons should be partially composed of members 
of ordinary abilities and of limited information; but it would 
be well if, like peers who possess similar qualifications, they 
would be content to leave active interference in public affairs 
to others. 


Mr. Huegu Mason, who presided at the public meeting, 
complained that among 350 members of Parliament who had 
addressed their constituents during the recess, not five had 
touched on the great question of arbitration. In one sense 
Mr. Mason is mistaken, for a large majority of Liberal 
speakers have indulged in congratulatory platitudes on the 
imaginary triumph of the principle which was to be affirmed 
by the Manchester meeting. ‘The opening of a new era of 
peace has been repeatedly dated from the signature of the 
Treaty of Washington, by which the animosity of the Ameri- 
cans to England was supposed to have been finally abated. 
One successful experiment is in political controversy worth 
whole volumes of argument and demonstration; and it was 
not surprising that an instance in which a serious quarrel 
between two great communities had been referred to 
a judicial tribunal should be thought almost decisive of 
the question whether arbitration could be substituted for 
war. It was indeed pointed out that there was seldom a difli- 
culty in settling a dispute when one party was ready to make 
all the concessions which could be demanded by an opponent. 
A few months before both France and North Germany had 
summarily rejected Lord GraNnviLe’s proposal of a reference 
to arbitration, because neither Power was willing in any con- 
tingency to abandon the rights or pretensions in dispute. The 
English Government was of a different temper; and it may 
be admitted that its unbounded concessions were approved by 
the country at large, notwithstanding the protests of a few 
_ individual politicians. ‘The price, though it was heavy, was 
| deemed not too large to pay for the great object of establishing 
| for the first time since the War of Independence a friendly 
| feeling towards England on the part of the United States. 
| The desired result seemed to have been obtained, as far as a 
| judgment could be formed from the language of American 
journals and from official documents. If it is true that 350 
_ addresses were delivered during the Recess, at least 200 must 

have contained a string of well-meant commonplaces about the 
| Treaty, the proposed arbitration, and the consequent millen- 
nium which was to come. 

It is strange that Mr. Ricuarp, as the 351st speaker, not to 
| mention Mr. Jacos Bricut and Mr. Ryianps, should wholly 
| omit to notice the blessed innovation which commenced with 
| the Treaty of Washington. Mr. Rytanps may perhaps be 
| prejudiced against all international agreements, as partaking 
| of the humbug of diplomacy, though it is difficult to under- 

stand how two Governments are ever to come to an arrange- 
, ment if they are precluded from employing authorised agents; 
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put it might have been.supposed that the supporters of arbi- 
tration in general would have referred to the most conspicuous 
illustration of the system. ‘Their deliberate abstinence from 
the topics of the Treaty of Washington and the Tribunal 
of Geneva is equivalent to an acknowledgment that arbitra- 
tion is no remedy for national rancour. If the counsel on 
either side in the TicnBorne case were deliberately to pass 
over the evidence or argument by whieh his clients are chiefly 
pressed, it would be justly inferred that the omitted facts or 
inferences could not be controverted or disputed. It would 
seem that Mr.-Ricaarp and his friends are similarly embar- 
rassed by the wonderful claim which has been preferred by the 
counsel for the United States. It can seareely be contended, even 
by the most fanatical advocate of peace, that a treaty would be 
expedient or justifiable which: should result in a verdict against 
a neutral for a sum larger than: the probable cost of participa- 
tion in war. “Mr. Hue Mason states that, on the outbreak of 
the war of 1870, cotton and other property were depreciated 
to the value of a hundred millions; but in that case there was 
little or no-real destruction of property; and to those:who 
were able to hold on for a few weeks, the loss was imaginary 
or triflmg. ‘The American Government now demands a sum 
which may range from one hundred to five hundred millions, 
as a for the alleged negligence of England in relation 
to half-a-dozen Confederate cruisers. It must be assumed 
that neither the Presippnt and his advisers nor the agents 
whom they employ would degrade themselves by advancing 
claims which they had no hope, however faint, of establishing. 
It must therefore be assumed, for the purpose of the general 
argument on arbitration, that its first result may possibly be 
the perpetration of a profligate and ruinous extortion. Mr. 
Ricwarp and “Mr. Mason had good reason for avoiding all 
mention of a proceeding which is almost fatal to their theory ; 
but it was perhaps hardly worth while to hold a meeting 
and a Conference for the purpose of evading the most material 
point in the discussion. Until recently most persons would 
have agreed with Mr. Ricuarp that the question was not so 
much whether arbitration vtas desirable as whether it was 
practicable. It had not been foreseen that a litigious adversary 
might make a judicial proceeding the basis of hostility and 
wrong; and that the pleadings in the cause would furnish 
ample opportunities for inflammatory declamation. The mis- 
carriage in the present case is more remarkable because it 
was universally understood that the offensive claim was ex- 
pressly excluded by the statement of the American Commis- 
sioners that, in the hope of an amicable settlement, they 
provisionally waived the claim for indirect damages. As 
soon as their demands had been eagerly complied with, and 
when the English Commissioners and their Government had 
concluded the Treaty on the assumption that it would be 
construed together with the previous declaration of the 
Commissioners, the American agents proposed the extravagant 
demands which, as they well know, would, if they had been 
previously advanced, have put an end to the negotiation. It 
is not too much to say that, unless securities can be provided 
against ill-will, sharp practice, and bad faith, international 
arbitration will henceforth be rarely attempted. 

The promoters of the Manchester Conference may, if they 
are desirous of further knowledge, find an illustration of the 
subject in a still more recent proceeding of the American 
Government. A journal which enjoys the confidence of the 
PresiDENT, and which was the first to publish an abstract of the 
scandalous claim against England, announces, apparently on 
official authority, that the citizens of the United States resent 
the protests of Spain against their natural sympathy with 
Cuba, and that six ironclads have been ordered to put to 
sea for the purpose of protecting American interests against 
Spanish pretensions; and although the statement has been 
doubted or contradicted by other papers, it has not been with- 
drawn. If there is any ground of quarrel, there would be no 
difficulty in referring it to arbitration; but there is no room 
for the intervention of an umpire between the wolf and the 
lamb. The suspicious Spaniards may perhaps fear that there 
may be some intention of effecting the object which Mr. 
Ry.anps describes as filching a colony. It is more probable 
that decisive measures will be deferred until the Tribunal at 
Geneva has concluded its sittings. In the meantime, though 
ironclads are not the instruments which Manchester philan- 
thropists recommend for the settlement of national differences, 
they are likely to be more effective than arbitration conducted 
in the manner adopted by the American Government. 


TRISH DISAFFEOTION. 

contest in the. county of Kerry.is. conducted: with all 

the violence and factions excitement whieh are peculiar 
to Irish patriots, whether “7 advocate Home Rule or any 
other form of disaffection. To assault the hestile eandidate 
and his supporters and to intimidate peaceful electors has 
always been considered in Ireland the most appropriate kind 
of’ protest against ish usurpation. The‘Roman: Catholic 


t Hnglish 
‘clergy are not without good ‘reason alarmed atthe progress of 


an agitation which is for ‘many reasons distastéfal ‘to them ; 
but they also are unable to discontinue the use of the 
incendiary language in which ‘they have long mdulged. 
Cardinal Cutten boasted at his reeent meeting that he was sup- 
ported by the only two Roman Catholic peers‘ whom the penal 
*“Jaws have left us.” Asany penal law which could have affected 
the peerage or its religious opinions has: ceased for nearly a 
century to exist, it might have been thought that a prelate 
anxious to secure the concurrence of Parliament in his 
policy would have ‘preferred conciliatory language, or ab- 
stinence' from an irrelevant topic, tothe wanton utterance of 
sectarian spite; but at Dublin, as at’ Manchester, religious 
antipathy transgresses the laws which m modern times regulate 
merely political contests. Twenty or thirty years ago it wascom- 
monly asserted that Ireland offered insuperable difficulties to 
one of the two great Parliamentary parties. ‘The embarrassment 
has in no degree diminished ; butat now affects all Governments. 
almost equally. Mr. Guapsrone and his colleagues have indeed 
made large concessions to Popalar interests or wishes ; but the 
turbulent classes in Ireland are only encouraged by partial suc- 
cess to prefer additional rene The Home Rule agitation 
follows the Church Bill and the Land Bill, as the Repeal 
agitation ensued on Catholic Emancipation. Of the Hducation 
senres it is enough to say that Mr. Guapsrone’s most 
zealous adherents in England declare themselves irreconcilably 
opposed to the measures which are ired by his professed 
friends in Ireland. He had hastily pledged himself before his 
accession to office to remove a grievance; and he is probably 
at present unable to ascertain either the exact nature of the 
grievance or the remedy. In dealing with Home Rule the 
Government has a simpler but not less arduous task. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE announced at Aberdeen his firm resolution to 
maintain the unity of the Empire, and he may undoubtedly 
count on the support of an overwhelming majority in Parlia- 
ment; but the open avowal by large Irish constituencies of 
hostility to the present Constitution cannot be regarded with 
indifference. It may be hoped that no attempt will be made 
to convert Irish difficulties into party weapons. 
Only. a moderate effort of imagination: was required to sug- 
gest the assertion that Mr. Bricut approved the ta a 
Home Rule. In former times he often indulged in rash and 
intemperate declamation with respect to Ireland, and his de- 
nunciations of English shortcomings were easily twisted into 
a recommendation that there should be an Irish Parliament. 
Mr. Bricut has new thonght it right to contradict a report 
which attributed to him concurrence in the professed object 
of Mr. Burr's agitation. He says that, on the contrary, he 
considers that a second Parliament within the United Kingdom 
would be a mischievous institution; and there can be no 
doubt that he has always held the same opinion. It was 
perhaps not his business to inquire into the real purpose of 
the Home Rule movement, which, except in the speeches, and 
perhaps in the thonghts of Mr. Burr, has nothing to do with 
federation or with the maintenance in any form of the connexion 
between England and Ireland. Mr. Butt himself has never 
attempted seriously to grapple with the conclusive arguments 
against the simple repeal of the Union, and the. revival of the 
Irish Parliament. He is well aware that it would be impossible 
to provide an Irish House of Lords which would not be-unani- 
mously opposed to the experiment. ‘The popular Assembly, 
which would exercise supreme authority, would at once dis- 
regard the constitutional restraints which would nominally 
be imposed on its activity. It is, indeed, unnecessary to discuss 
the merits of an organization which has no genuine advocates. 


|The mobs which applaud Mr. BLENNERHASSET and molest 


his opponent have never thought of accepting a subordinate 
Irish Parliament supposed to act in concert with an Imperial 
Legislature. ‘To them Home Rule. means. separation, though 
they have probably not troubled ‘themselves to consider the 
future relations in which they would stand to England. It 
may be conjectured that they are still more earnestly bent on 
getting rid of their own landlords, whose property after a 
successful rebellion wonld not be worth six months’ purchase. 


Some sanguine minds may also hope for the extirpation of 
heretics, though the Fenian section of the party has learned 
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to be comparatively indifferent to religious questions. Mr. 
Briaut, though he once asserted that the landlords would be 
exterminated if Ireland were floated out into the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean, would object even more strongly to 
the practical working of Home Rule than to the ostensible 
proposals of Mr. Burr. 


The bishops and priests who are bent on securing to them- 
selves the control of education are contemptuously told by the 
Home Rule agitators that, if they want Ireland to be a 
Catholic community, they had better in the first instance ally 
themselves with those who propose to overthrow an alien Pro- 
testant Government. Ifthe promise of sacerdotal supremacy 
in the future Republic inspired confidence, there can be no 
-doubt that the offered alliance would be accepted. In some 

of Europe, and especially in Belgium and Germany, the 
oman Catholic clergy is engaged in the desperate experiment of 
trying to attain its ends by the aid of the democracy. The 
Trish priests possess more political experience, and they know 
that they have little hold on the Fenians who form the 
majority of the supporters of Home Rule. Any prelate who 
ventures to disapprove of the popular clamour is denounced 
as plainly and as contemptuously as if he were a Protestant 
landlord. Mr. Burr has often spoken of the concession of the 
claims of Cardinal CuLLEN and his associates, as if it would 
be the inevitable result of the convocation of an Irish Parlia- 
ment; but it is highly probable that a revolutionary 
Assembly would repudiate clerical pretensions to influence. 
It is on the whole more prudent to attempt to hold the 
balance between the English Government and the promoters 
of secession. Lord Dersy was probably justified in his asser- 
tion that it was impossible to govern the Irish people through 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and that their influence had been 
greatly exaggerated; but hitherto they have exercised an 
extensive control over elections, and they have little reason to 
complain of neglect from successive Governments. It was 
their own fault, or their own choice, that, in compliance with 
the terms of their alliance with the English Dissenters, they 
missed the opportunity of securing to their Church a portion 
of the coveted spoils of the Protestant Establishment. A year 
or two earlier Mr. Disrae t's offer of considerable advantages 
was rendered abortive by the extravagant pretensions of the 
bishops, and by the consequent release of Lord Mayo from 
his imprudent pledges. Although Cardinal CvuLLEN pro- 
tested on behalf of the Roman Catholic community against 
any further delay in the settlement of the education contro- 
versy, it is not for the interest of the clergy to precipitate 
the contest. The Government will not improbably announce 
that the state of public business renders the production of an 
Irish Education Bill impossible; and the House of Cémmons 
will perhaps think it prudent to abstain from prematurely 
binding itself by any abstract resolution. 


It matters little whether Mr. Butt thinks it for the advan- 
tage of his cause to provoke a discussion on the chimerical 
project of Home Rule. He may perhaps wish to compel 
hesitating and reluctant Irish members to declare themselves 
on one side or on the other; but the division would prove the 
numerical weakness of his party, and the debate would in- 
volve a conclusive exposure of the absurdity and unreality of 
his scheme. The dismemberment of the United Kingdom, as 
it could only be effected by force, is not a proper subject of 
Parliamentary debate; but it may be useful to demonstrate 
that the issue which Mr. Burr affects to submit to Parliament 
is altogether imaginary and fallacious. It is impossible to 
believe that the House of Commons can at any future 
time voluntarily consent to abandon the natural allies 
and loyal subjects who would be exposed to ruin if Ireland 
were handed over to the absolute control of the revolu- 
tionary faction. Even if separation were inevitably to follow, 
an armed contest could scarcely be averted; for it would be 
impossible that England should remain neutral in the civil 
war which would immediately follow. Although Mr. Giap- 
STONE’s two great measures have not produced either gratitude 
or tranquillity, the vast concessions which have been made 
would, if it became necessary to suppress an Irish insurrection, 
greatly strengthen the hands of Government and of Parlia- 
ment. All parties would be able with a good conscience to 
concur in any measures which might be necessary for the 
maintenance of the unity of the Empire; nor is there 
any reason to doubt that the respectable classes in Ireland, 
although they might perhaps be intimidated into ostensible 
complicity with secession, would heartily approve of an 
exercise of power which would furnish the only security for 
property and order. Mr. Burt has belonged to various parties 
in turn, and he has not hitherto succeeded in obtaining the 
confidence of any body of allied politicians. His present 


followers perhaps’ trust him because he has burnt his ships, 
but few of them think his nominal plan either practicable or 
desirable. 


THE NONCONFORMIST CHANGE OF FRONT. 


HE Nonconformist Conference at Manchester is the most 

important event that has yet occurred in the long con- 
troversy upon elementary education. Hitherto one great 
element of strength in the Denominational position has been 
the seemingly incurable divisions existing in the ranks of 
their adversaries. So long as the Dissenters insisted on 
unsectarian education, they were simply asking for an 
impossibility; but it was clear from the debates on the 
Education Bill that the great mass of them had not then 
realized this fact. The Secularists, who offered an intelli- 
gible and consistent opposition to the Government measure, 
were but a small minority. The majority of the Noncon- 
formist Liberals appeared to be satisfied by the exclusion of 
Denominational formularies from the School Board schools— 
a concession which they too hastily interpreted as equivalent 
to a recognition of unsectarian Christianity as the universal 
creed of the English ratepayer. Under any circumstances 
the working of the Act in country districts would probably 
have disabused them of this notion, but in the meantime 
they have been led to abandon their favourite theory by 
a different and more rapid process. The unexpected advance 
which the principle of compulsory education has made in public 
estimation, and the impossibility of giving it effect under the 
Education Act without making use of Denominational schools, 
have opened their eyes to the fact that there is no middle term 
between Denominationalism and Secularism. Many among 
them perhaps hardly yet understand how great a step they 
have taken. At Manchester, on Tuesday, for example, one of 
the speakers at the preliminary meeting talked of keeping 
“ entirely clear of the religious difficulty by prohibiting the 
“ payment of public fees to Denominational schools,” as though 
he still imagined that the simple repeal of the 25th clause of 
the Education Act was the sole change required. But the 
speeches of the leaders of the Conference showed that they 
have thoroughly made up their minds to accept Secularism 
as the only way of escape from Denominationalism. Mr. 
Jacos Brieut pointed out that the Nonconformists ought 
to start from an unassailable position, and that they could 
not have this unassailable position short of secular educa- 
tion. What was called unsectarian education might be, 
and probably was, as ofiensive to the Roman Catholic 
and the Jew as the teaching of the Catechism to the 
Dissenter. Dr. MELLor insisted that matters on which there 
are no differences of opinion should be taught by the 
State, and matters on which opinion is divided by voluntary 
agency. At the first sitting of the Conference on Wednes- 
day Mr. MiAtt, according to the Daily News Corre- 
spondent, confessed that at the time of the discussions on the 
Education Bill the Dissenters had not made up their own 
minds, They had hesitated to restrict Government to the 
secular part of education, and had allowed it to assume a 
religious function. The revival of the religious difficulty 
was the result of this indecision, and it could only be finally 
disposed of by “the limitation of the Government to its 
“secular function in all education—elementary, secondary, 
“ and University.” Mr. Rogers maintained that there is no 
such thing in the world as unsectarian education. It is a 
phantom which the Nonconformists must hunt after no 
longer. These declarations were the more significant because 
the Committee of the Education League had just before 
declared themselves in favour of secularism. They, too, 
have given up the impossible compromise of undenomina- 
tional religious teaching, and the hypocritical compromise of 
Bible reading without note orcomment. Their new programme 
excludes from recognition as public elementary schools, and, by 
consequence, from a share in the Parliamentary grant, all 
schools not under the control of an elected School Board. 
Existing voluntary schools may by consent be placed under 
the School Board, on condition of giving up the management 
of the secular instruction, though retaining the control of the 
school buildings out of school hours. In School Board schools, ' 
periods distinct from those devoted to secular instruction 
may be set apart for religious instruction—such instruction 
to be given at the cost of the several denominations, and by 
specially appointed teachers. Thus the difference between a 
voluntary school carried on under the School Board, and a 
School Board school, would be that in the former no religious 
instruction would be given except by the permission of the 
school munagirs, while in the laiter the religious instruction 
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might embody—in separate rooms or at distinct times—the 
-doctrines of as many denominations as happened to be re- 
presented among the scholars, and chose to be at 
the trouble of hunting up their own children. With 
this unmistakably Secularist programme before it, the Con- 
ference made no attempt to isolate itself from the Education 
League. On the con , it welcomed every declaration in 
favour of secularism, and. Mr. MIALL in declared, 
amidst “ enthusiastic cheering,” that in the programme the 
League had just put forth he saw the basis of a fair settlement. 

The only incident which could have raised a doubt as to the 
genuineness of the Nonconformist conversion was the discussion 
which took place upon the third Resolution moved on Wed- 
nesday evening. As the Resolution originally stood, it de- 
clared that “in any national system of education the School 
“Board and the State should make provision solely for the 
“ secular instruction which all children may receive in common, 
“and that the responsibility of the religious education of each 
“district (which in every case should be given by teachers 
“other than those employed in the ordinary work of public 
“ schools) should be thrown upon voluntary effort.” The words 
contained in the parenthesis appear to have been objected to by 
at least one delegate—we do not know on what grounds—as 
opposed to Nonconformist principles; and in the end they 
were Withdrawn. The point involved in the insertion or omis- 
sion of some such words as these is one of great moment. As 
the clause stood before the omission of the parenthesis, it 
described a system of purely secular education; as it stood 
after the omission of the parenthesis, it described a system 
which might easily be identical with that unsectarian education 
which the Conference had been denouncing just before. If 
all the Dissenters wish is that the State should not pay for 
religious teaching, that condition is already satisfied. The 
Parliamentary grant to Denominational schools does not cover 
the cost of the secular education; and the fee which is paid 
by some School Boards in the case of children attending 
Denominational schools is no larger than the fee it has to remit 
in the case of children attending its own schools. The Dissenting 
answer to this, so far as we can understand it, is that ina 
Denominational school the teacher is not paid separately for the 
religious instruction he gives. It is something which he throws 
in for nothing, because he has been appointed by a Denomina- 
tional agency. Whoever pays, therefore, for his support as a 
secular teacher, does in effect pay for his support as a 
religious teacher. Now apply this reasoning to the case of 
a secular school, in which the religious teaching after school 
hours was given by the schoolmaster. If the School Board 
consisted mainly of Churchmen, they would probably appoint 
a Churchman as teacher. They would then, in their 
capacity of School Board, pay him a salary for giving 
secular instruction, and in their capacity of a Denominational 
agency arrange for his teaching the Catechism after school 
hours without extra pay. If the School Board, on the other 
hand, was composed of Dissenters, the process would probably 
be reversed. A Dissenter would be chosen as teacher, 
and an arrangement would be made for his giving “ unsec- 
“tarian religious instruction” in the reserved hour without 
additional salary. It is obviously impossible that either of 
these practices should be retained under a secular system. 
All the Denominationalism that can exist under a time-table 
conscience clause is comprised in the fact that the same 
teacher gives instruction in religious as well as seralar sub- 
jects. But the inconsistency of establishing Secularism, while 
retaining at the same time the characteristic feature of the 
present system, was too patent to be left uncorrected. The 
apparent divergence from the programme of the Education 
League was only an oversight. On the following evening Mr. 
Date put everything straight by carrying a resolution, with 
only three dissentients, that in no case should the secular 
schoolmaster be employed to give religious instruction. 
This part of the proceedings at Manchester has been dwelt 
on at what may seem disproportionate length. But if it had 
not been for Mr. Date’s promptness it might have been 
appealed to after the close of the Conference as a proof that the 
Dissenters have not adopted Secularism, and for that reason 
it was necessary to show that any hesitation they may have 
displayed on the subject was merely momentary. It is im- 
possible at this moment fully to weigh the results of this 
change of policy on the part of the Nonconformists. It is 
enough on this occasion to point out that it involves the 
division of the country into two opposite camps, Denomina- 
tionalists and Secularists. The large and gelatinous mass of 
religious sentiment which has shrunk from definite religious 
teaching in State schools on the one side, and from no 
religious teaching in State schools on the other side, will 


now have to make its choice between the two. The contest 
will lie for the future between, on the one hand, the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholics, and perhaps the Wesleyans 
—all agreeing in demanding State aid towards the mainte- 
nance of their separate schools; and, on the other, the Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, and persons of no professed creed— 
all agreeing in opposing any appropriation of public money 
to this purpose. So great a change in the composition of the 
opposing hosts cannot fail to have an important influence 
upon the course of the battle. 


M. THIERS AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


M THIERS has shown the Assembly that his often 
e repeated threat of resignation was not quite so empty 
as it had come to be regarded. When it was finally made 
clear that the Deputics would not carry their obedience so 
far as to adopt his plan of taxing raw materials, the blow 
was at length suffered to fall, and for two or three hours 
France was without a Government. It is a curious com- 
mentary on the constitutional makeshift of last summer that 
the relations of the Prestpent towards the Assembly should 
still be such as to make this step a natural one. Not one 
of the objects which the majority proposed to themselves 
in making M. Turers President of the Republic has been 
attained. The Deputies wanted something less costly than 
M. Turers to fling stones at, and with this view they 
devised the scheme of making him into a constitutional 
Sovereign, and providing him with a Cabinet which they could 
turn out at pleasure. But the Presment of the Republic 
has proved to be only the Provisional Chief of the 
Executive writ large. In taking possession of his new 
dignity M. Tuters has surrendered none of his old privileges. 
He has taken the same part in debate, and identified himself 
quite as completely with a particular line of policy. Last 
Saturday the crowning inconsistency was achieved, and a func- 
tionary, supposed to represent the nation, and not any particu- 
lar party in it, retired from power because his Finance Minister 
had failed to get the consent of the Legislature to a particular 
mode of raising money. The truth is, the Assembly, when it 
fell in with the “ Proposition Rivet,” was trying to compass 
an impossibility. A provisional state of things will not cease 
to be provisional by reason of a mere change of title. The 
position which M. Tarers holds in France is one altogether 
distinct from that held by any ordinary constitutional Sove- 
reign. It is essential to the idea of such a Sovereign that he shall 
reign and not govern; it is essential to the purposes for which 
M. Tuiers is required that he should govern and not merely 
reign. M. Tuters has been picked out as the one politician 
who can guide the country through a crisis of unexam- 
pled difficulty. His dexterity, his Parliamentary expe- 
rience, his freedom from compromising antecedents, have 
combined to invest him with this character. ‘To make 
him in reality a constitutional monarch would have been 
to render these qualifications useless. It is, of all others, 
the position which gives least scope for their exercise. 
France wants a statesman with a policy, and especially with 
a definite theory as to how and when the indemnity is to 
be paid off; a constitutional King is bound to accept the 
policy offered him by his Ministers. There is no identity, 
there is not even a resemblance, between the two. M. Turers 
saw this, if the Assembly did not, and the consequence of his 
clearer vision has been that he has played the same part 
under two names. He has been called President, but he has 
in all respects acted as Prime Minister. On the occasion 
of the first defeat his Cabinet has sustained, he has not 
even affected to dissociate himself from it. He might have 
dismissed M. Povuyer-QuertierR, and made some show of 
calling another Ministry to his aid. He might have used his 
exceptional position to avoid pledging the Assembly to a 
decisive vote, or to smooth matters over when the decisive 
vote had actually been given. Instead of this, he accepted 
the defeat of the tax on raw materials as a special slight 
to himself, and resigned office as if he had been the most 
petulant and wilful of Prime Ministers. If M. Tarers’s acts 
were really a8 much dictated by temper as they appear to be, 
he would have gained little by his long Parliamentary experi- 
ence. But his is eminently a rage with method in it. In 
this instance he had marked out for himself the course to be 
followed after defeat by engrossing the largest share of the 
defeat to himself. In the long debate which preceded the final 
vote M. Povrer-QuerTiIeER was nowhere. It was M. Turers 
who maneuvred, M. Turers who spoke, M. Tuters who acted. 
The acceptance of the tax on raw materials could not perhaps 
have been ensured by any means at M. Tuters’s disposal, but its 
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rejection was probably made more certain by the irritation 
of the Assembly at seeing itself replaced in the position 
from which it had thought to extricate itself by making 
M. Tuters President cf the Republic. That expedient had 
not been resorted to without much searching of heart. An 
Assembly which, while secretly longing for a Monarchy, 
finds itself living provisionally under Republican forms, is 
naturally unwilling to give those forms more open assent than 
it finds unavoidable. So far as it went the creation of a Presi- 
dent of the Republic, where before there had only been a Chief 
of the Executive Power, did constitute such an assent, and the 
‘Monarchical party in the Assembly must have been hard put 
to it before they gave even this amount of sanction to institu- 
‘tions which they so profoundly dislike. It was from no feel- 
‘ing that a Republic was the Government best calculated to 
‘unite Frenchmen that they brought themselves to take the step. 
\The motive that influenced them was the feeling that the 
‘situation had become intolerable, and that they must provide 
\some means of giving expression to their views without run- 
ining the risk, at every separate utterance of them, of overturn- 
‘ing the Bordeaux compact and delivering up France to 
lanarchy. The honourable shelving of M. Turers was the 
‘expedient adopted, but they forgot to consider whether M. 
Tuiers would consent to remain shelved. The event has 
‘shown that, in omitting this inquiry, they omitted the most 
important element in the calculation. M. Turers was quite 
‘willing to accept such amount of external dignity as they chose 
to invest him with, so longas it did not involve any sacrifice of 
real power. When the Assembly met again after the recess, it 
‘soon became apparent that he had accepted his new position, 
‘not in substitution for his old one, but in addition to it. His 
conduct of the Budget debates has shown the finesse ofa Prime 
‘Minister, not the reserve of a Sovereign; and the rejection of 
his favourite scheme was probably in part due to the deter- 
mination of the majority to shut their eyes to the unwelcome 
— that their master was no further off from them than 
ore. 


/ Their assertion of independence was promptly followed by 
the resignation of the Prestpent. M. Turers had managed, 
within an hour or two of his defeat, to impress the Deputies 
with the conviction that this time his determination was irre- 
vocable. He shed some natural tears over his defeat, but as 
soon as they were wiped away, he professed the utmost relief 
and pleasure at the prospect of laying down the burden of 
office and retiring to sweet communion with his bronzes and 
china. But the Assembly was scared by the catastrophe it 
had brought upon itself. The Right Centre, the Left Centre, 
the Left, all were agreed, from whatever motives, in regarding 
M. Turrrs as indispensable to France. They could not avert 
the resignation; for, as soon asthe Assembly met the next 
day, M. Grtvy read the expected letter conveying the 
assurance that M. Turers could only “continue to watch 
“ over the safety of the State” during the necessary delay 
before his successor could be appointed. But by proper 
submission the resignation might be cancelled, and the veteran 
cherub who keeps watch over the life of France be reinstated 
in his high position. All parties at once devoted them- 
selves to the preparation of a Resolution which should express 
their anxiety to retain M. Tuters on his own terms. The 
Assembly was made to declare that its vote of the day before 
-was not to be regarded as an act of mistrust or hostility, or as 
‘implying the refusal of the support which the Assembly had 
‘always given to the Government; that it now made a fresh 
appeal to the patriotism of the Presmpent of the Republic, and 
that it refused to accept his resignation. M. Turers was at 
once informed of the vote, and allowed himself to be persuaded 
to withdraw his resignation. Perhaps his object was answered 
in the opportunity this interview gave him of giving the 
deputation a warning. The Army Bill was coming on, and 
a fresh difference between him and the Assembly might 
arise upon the question of universal compulsory service. On 


_ this point he hinted that no compromise would be possible. If 


he was again constrained to resign, it would be a resignation 
that knew no repentance. 

Neither of the parties to this singular trial of ‘strength can 
be said to have come out of it with dignity. But, on the other 
hand, both parties were acting to some extent under the pressure 
of an inexorable necessity. M.'Tu1ers’s position—at all events 
his conception of his position—compelled him to show the 
Assembly that it cannot have him as President without taking 
his policy into bargain. If he had not maie this clear on 
the first occurrence of a serious difference between them, the 
Deputies might have traded upon his forbearance, and re- 
jected the projects of his Cabinet as freely us though the 
Presivent of the French Republic were a mere roi faindant 


like an Emperor of Austria or a King of the Belgians. And 
the Assembly, when once he had resigned, had really no 
choice but to get him back again on his ownterms. There is 
no other man who can pilot the ship through the sunken 
rocks and conflicting currents and shifting sandbanks among 
which her course still lies. So long as M. Tuiers remains 
indispensable, the Assembly must be ready to submit to him 
whenever submission is the sole means of retaining him. 


SOCIALISM IN THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


lage ingenious projector who lately selected as his ima- 
ginary allies in a scheme of Socialist revolution some of 
the leaders of the Conservative party may fairly appeal to an 
article in the current number of the Quarterly Review in proof 
of his sagacity. The writer indeed affords no indication of his 
political connexions, nor is it impossible that he may be a 
professed Liberal; but he has succeeded in inducing the 
journal which is supposed to be the principal Conservative 
organ to publish his lucubrations. If the Quarterly Review 
really expresses the opinions of any important section of the 
party, it may be inferred that Lord Dersy’s recent speech has 
not been unanimously approved by his political allies. The 
difference between the advocates of paternal government and 
the supporters of individual freedom is as wide as the schism 
in the Liberal party which was described by Lord Dersy, 
The Reviewer, indeed, devotes a portion of his essay to the 
proof that all the remedies for existing evils are within the 
reach of the working classes themselves ; but he at the same 
time recommends that they should be aided by legislative 
measures which on his own theory might have been deemed 
superfluous. Curtailment of the liquor trade, more effectual 
protection of workmen from the tyranny and exactions of 
Trade Unions, and the provision of improved dwellings by 
the countenance or direct act of the State, are the principal 
methods by which existing evils are to be corrected. It 
matters little to a benevolent theorist that Parliament has 
lately been compelled to relax the restrictions on Trade 
Unions, and that the leaders of the artisans are engaged in an 
agitation for the purpose of obtaining additional facilities for 
their favourite organization. Philanthropists who are anxious 
to diminish the use of intoxicating liquors not unnaturally 
listen to the demands of that section of the working class 
which seeks to be protected against itself; but it is perfectly 
clear that the millions which are annually expended on beer 
and spirits are voluntarily paid, and that a legal prohibition 
of an almost universal practice would be at the same time 
oppressive and abortive. Mr. Bruce and his colleagues were 
justly blamed for framing a Bill which it would have been 
obviously impossible to pass; but subsequent discussion has 
shown that almost any alternative scheme for the same object 
would have been equally impracticable. Nearly all the 
prominent speakers who have lately discussed the question, 
including Lord Dersy, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, have, on various grounds of political economy or 
of party expediency, recommended the Government to abstain 
from legislation; and Mr. DaLrymp.e, an enthusiast in the 
cause of temperance, lately announced to his constituents his 
refusal to support the scheme of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, 


The proposal that additional facilities shall be given for the 
erection of comfortable and wholesome dwellings is less 
familiar, though it cannot be called novel. The Reviewer 
professes himself unable to understand the grounds on which 
land may be compulsorily taken for railways or other public 
works, while builders of houses for the working classes are 
reduced to depend like their neighbours on ordinary oppor- 
tunities of voluntary purchase. The dislike of railways 
which the writer betrays in several expressions is curiously 
characteristic of the little sect of social economists to which he 
evidently belongs. A sneer at facilities for the transit of 
goods or the locomotion of the richer classes, or a suggestion 
that the average net earnings of railways are less than five 
per cent., proves that the writer has not understood the 
enormous addition to the public wealth which arises from the 
regular and speedy transit of goods and of persons. The 
saving of time alone to hundreds of millions of passengers 
can scarcely be estimated in money value, even if convenience 
is regarded as insignificant. It is in fact quite unnecessary to 
compare the respective advantages of railroads and of cottages 
or lodging-houses. ‘The distinction between the cases, as far 
as compulsory purchase is concerned, is that a railway 
must be made on a definite piece of ground, while a 
builder who cannot buy a plot of land in one place may 
easily go to another. A single proprietor might, in default of 
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Parliamentary powers, have prohibited the construction of 
the line from London to York or to Dover; but, as ex- 

rience showed, the Peasopy Trustees bought the land 
which they wanted in two or three different quarters of the 
town, and their operations could only have been rendered 
impracticable by a perverse and impossible league of all the 
landholders and lessees in the metropolis. Their undertaking, 
though it is understood to be moderately thriving, has not 
hitherto attained so marked an economical success as to induce 
capitalists to continue the experiment on a comprehensive 
scale; yet, if there is any meaning in the Reviewer's re- 
ference to railways, it would seem not difficult to find money 
for any enterprise which offers a fair prospect of remuneration. 
When he says that “no Railway Company could prove a 
« preamble half so forcible or so indisputable” as the alle- 
gations which might be made in support of his building 
scheme, he is apparently not aware of the indispensable re- 
cital that “such object cannot be attained except by 
“the authority of Parliament.” It might be asserted that 
an acre of ground could not be bought by private contract in 
Spitalfields or Westminster, but the assertion could certainly 
not be proved. The proposal that land for buildings should 
be taken by compulsory purchase is made without reference 


_ to the well-known rule that in such cases an additional per- 


centage of twenty or twenty-five per cent. is customarily and 
justly allowed to the vendor. If builders cannot be induced 
at present to run up lodging-houses on speculation, they 
would not be tempted by the prospect of paying an additional 
price for land. Having proved to his own satisfaction that it 
would be worth the while of capitalists to erect improved 
dwellings, and to incur the surplus expense of compulsory 
purchase, the Reviewer next recommends that the Socialist 
deity which is known as the State should, in case of need, 
descend to untie the knot. Ifthe builders cannot raise money 
for lodging-houses at the market price, the State or the 
Treasury is to help them by the use of its credit. Every pro- 
jector who demands the assistance of the State admits, as 
a matter of course, that he proposes to neglect in the par- 
ticular case a rule which is otherwise prudent and sound. In 
another part of his essay the writer attempts to show that 
an average artisan might save from his earnings sol. a 
year; and if the calculation is accurate, it is evident that he 
could afford to pay a rent which would return a fair interest 
or profit toa builder, If dwelling-houses for the working 
classes for sale or for lease once became good investments, it 
would be as unnecessary for the State to interfere in Ber- 
mondsey as in Belgravia or May Fair. The notorious proposal 
to provide air, sunshine, and garden ground for the city work- 
man was more attractive, and not much more chimerical. 


Another grievance on which the Reviewer dwells is the ex- 
isting superfluity of retail traders. There is no doubt that the 
economic machinery of society is in this respect defective, or 
rather redundant; and French reformers of the world have 
repeatedly proposed the extinction of shopkeepers, and the 
substitution of a more limited number of official distributors 
of commodities. The English Reviewer shrinks from the pre- 
posterous results which would follow as a legitimate deduction 
from his doctrines; and he can only rely on the perfectly legiti- 
mate competition with tradesmen of Co-operative Societies. The 
further suggestion that squires and employers of labour should 
establish and maintain “ one comprehensive store, and enable 
“it to beat out or eat up all rivals, on condition of its adopt- 
“ing honest prices, sound quality, full measure, and no 
“credit,” might perhaps lead in practice to a collision with 
the laws against the truck system. Miners and other work- 
men extremely dislike the comprehensive stores which are 
provided by their employers. Squires have in general enough 
to do in maintaining the rights of property without convert- 
ing the whole class of retail traders, and especially the shop- 
keepers in their own neighbourhood, into deadly enemies. 
After all, village shops with their bad goods and high prices 
have been established in compliance with a practical demand. 
If it suited their customers better to make their purchases 
elsewhere, there would be no need of legislation, or even of 
argument. According to the Reviewer, “any contrivance (or 
“regulation, if that were possible) that should reduce the 
“number of retailers by 50 per cent. or 70 per cent. 
“would be probably the greatest practical and immediate 
“boon to the working classes that could be devised.” If 
philanthropists would take the advice of cold-blooded by- 
standers, they would keep their designs on the shopkeepers 
secret till they had shut up half or three-fourths of the 
public-houses. The regulation which is hinted at as barel 
possible wneans an Act of Parliament against all retail traders 
not less stringent than Mr. Bruce’s scheme for ruining the 


publicans. When the Legislature or the Government hag 
fixed the number of shops in every branch of business, 
it will perhaps dawn even on the semi-socialist intellect 
that the revival of obsolete restrictions is not uniformly con- 
ducive to progress. It took several centuries to convince the 
English nation that, as a general rule, people know their 
own business best. Lord Derpy and some less eminent 
politicians still hold to the faith which had of late been 
reputed orthodox; but the Scorr Russe.ts, and PakrneTons, 
and Quarterly Reviewers assiduously employ themselves in 
pushing back the hands of the clock. It is not surprising 
that little attention is paid to their protests against ruder 
and more impatient interference with social arrangements. 
It is necessary to leave the machinery to itself, if it is to 
be of any use, except where it has to be wound up or 
exceptionally regulated. The alternative plan of depend- 
ing on the judgment and caprice of the State, which 
means in England a Minister or a Parliamentary majority, 
will only satisfy those who from time to time fancy that they 
can impose their own crotchets on the ruling power. The 
Quarterly Reviewer would be regarded in France or by the 
International Society as a feeble reactionist. ,His truisms, 
his commonplaces, his exposure of popular delusions, though 
they form much the soundest part of his treatise, would not, 
in the judgment of real Socialists, be redeemed by his plans 
of expropriation, or even by his denunciation of shopkeepers ; 
yet a wise revolutionist would not discourage an unconscious 
associate who, with the best intentions, may be useful in 
opening the door to the assailants outside. : 


NAVY ADMINISTRATION, 


aes evidence taken before the Megara Commission ma 
or may not end in enabling Lord Lawrence and his col- 
leagues to find out who was really to blame for sending that 
unfortunate ship to sea; but it certainly has had the effect of 
revealing to the English public the very extraordinary manner 
in which one great department of State affairs is conducted. 
Several navy officials have been examined, and all they say 
points in one direction. There is no such thing as the ad- 
ministration of the navy in any proper sense of the term. All 
is chaos inside the Admiralty. There are Departments, the von: 
number of which is a matter of speculation, There isa Board, 
which its Secretary describes as a phantom. There are clerks. 
who open letters and do what they like with them. There are 
also persons who answer letters, but it is left to them to 
connect or not, as they may think proper, what they say with 
what is said to them. There are persons who sign these 
answers, but it is no part of their business to know what they 
are signing. The Admiralty keeps no record showing the 
history of a ship, although some intention of keeping such a 
record seems to have been once formed. All that the Admi- 
ralty does is to issue an infinity of orders regulating the 
conduct of its subordinates; but none of these subordinates 
know what these orders are, nor does the Admiralty trouble 
itself to see that they are carried out. There is no commu- 
nication between different branches of the administration, and 
no one can say in whose sphere the discharge of any duty 
lies. The Admiralty officials seem to be, with some few 
exceptions, on which, before the publication of the Report 
of the Commission, it would be premature to comment, 
honest and zealous public servants. But in the face of 
such a hopeless muddle what can they do? ‘They can 
at the most discharge such duties as they are allowed 
to fulfil to the best of their ability. But they cannot 
know what is happening around them, or whether their 
efforts will be of any avail to the public service. They 
can only wait and see when the curious state of things to 
which they belong will come to an end. The Secretary is 
perhaps the official who sees most of the muddle, who has the 
greatest opportunity of watching letters opened that after- 
wards, in the words of the ATTorney-GENERAL, vanish into 
space like the Bella and the Osprey, and then of perusing the 
communications which ingenious clerks write in answer to such 
of these vanished letters as they think can be answered with 
such powers of invention as nature or habit may have given 
them. And the only conclusion to which the present plain- 
spoken and intelligent Secretary, Mr. Vernon Lusuixeron, was 
able to arrive after fully making himself acquainted with the 
interior of his office, was that some day a revolution must 
come which would sweep the whole mass of absurdity away. 
He may have the satisfaction of knowing that, when the day 
arrives for such a revolution to have a chance of being 
realized, he will have done not a little to help it along. 

How the business of the Admiralty is really carried on can 
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only be judged by reading in detail the bulky evidence that 
has been given to the Commission. Here one little instructive 
fact peeps out, and there another; and scarcely a witness 
appears who does not add some touch to the general picture 
of collapse. But, as the conduct of different public officials is 
touched on by these witnesses, and as the Commissioners have 
not reported how far the officials concerned have been guilty of 
negligence or dereliction of duty, to quote the evidence given 
so far as it illustrates the conduct of Admiralty business might 
be to quote evidence prejudicial to men not yet con- 
demned. It is only when the witness makes general re- 
marks, or describes some mode or procedure as to which 
there is no dispute, that reference can at present be 
properly made to what he has said. Still some instances may 
be given which illustrate the system, while they do not bear 
adversely on the conduct of individuals. One of the theories 
started to account for the loss of the Megara is that the 
corrosion of the iron plates was due to the galvanic action 
produced by copper. The President of the Council of Con- 
tractors of the Admiralty stated that, in spite of an Admiralty 
order prohibiting the use of copper pipes and rose-boxes in 
particular cases, there were many ships in which such 
articles were still being used, which he attributed to the 
division which existed between the Contractor’s Department 
and the Engineer’s Department. There was an order issued to 
Dockyard officers, prohibiting the use of copper pipes and rose- 
boxes, but no such order had been issued to ships’ officers ; 
so that, in his opinion, the engineers and officers of the 
Megera were justified in making use of copper, as they 
had received no order against it. Again, a kind of cement is 
admitted to have been used in the Megera which was so 
bad that an order was sent to remove it from other ships in 
which it had been used; but this, according to Sir SpENcER 
Rosinson, was omitted to be done in regard to the Megera 
because a clerk had omitted to register a letter in the Ship 
Branch, owing to which piece of neglect the matter “ slipped 
“through.” In 1866 a Report was sent from Woolwich, 
stating that the Megara might do for a couple of years, but 
should then be re-examined. This Report was no doubt re- 
corded somewhere, as the same witness informed the Commis- 
sioners, but no one could say where. In 1867 he wished for 
some information regarding the Megara, and applied to the 
Woolwich officers who had sent in this Report. But they 
had entirely forgotten all about it, and reported that there had 
been no Report. There was also a letter from a Commodore 
of the same date in reference to the Meg@ra, but there was 
what the witness called another “ extraordinary lapse” about 
it; for, although it came to the Admiralty, it never went 
to the Controller. Further, the witness stated that there was 
no system in the Admiralty by which the previous reports on 
ships could be precisely brought up. Partly this miserable 
absence of all proper organization was, Sir Spencer Rosixson 
thought, due to the insufficient number of clerks employed. 
But the figures he gave scarcely bore out his statement, as it 
appeared that each clerk had to attend to an average of only 
nine letters a day. But, even if nine letters a day are 
too many for a Government official, it does not appear how a 
larger number of clerks to do the work of dealing with letters 
by mere haphazard, and with no notion of what was to be 
done with them, could have been of any benefit to the 
country. All that these clerks and their immediate superiors 
could do was to survey the muddle in which they lived 
with serene complacency, and placidly await the revolution 
which the Secretary considered inevitable, but which, had it 
not been for the loss of the Megara, might easily have been 
delayed until long after they were all dead and buried. 


Who is to blame for all this enormous waste of time and 
money, and for the dangers to which the lives of officers and 
seamen, and the safety and honour of the country, have been 
exposed? It must be owned that the system of Parliamentary 
government, whatever compensating advantages it may 
possess, lies more than anything else at the bottom of the 
mischief. A civilian is by a turn of fortune in the House 
of Commons suddenly called on to manage the English navy. 
He may be as absolutely ignorant of the navy and everything 
connected with it as Mr. Goscuen was when he had last 
spring to pass from the Poor Law Board at a minute’s 
notice to be the head of the Admiralty. The civilian 
has of course an immense deal to learn. ‘The Naval 
Lords are certainly there to help him, and the permanent 
heads of departments are also there. As a rule, the 
permanent officials of Government departments are very 
ready to help those whom the shifting waves of Parlia- 
mentary strife roll over their heads; and such is the prestige 
of the aa of Commons, and the force of habit, that scarcely 


any one probably in the Admiralty feels aggrieved or annoyed 
that his master for the time being is a bustling stranger who 
does not know one end of a ship from the other. The civilian 
does not lack assistance, or valuable assistance. But he has 
so much to do to learn even the rudiments of his business, that 
he cannot get down to such details as the mode in which letters 
are answered or left unanswered. Mr. Cuitpers did set him- 
self to work to do something towards reorganizing navy ad- 
ministration, but he naturally began at the end nearest to 
himself. He altered a little at the top; but he was years 
off getting to the bottom. The permanent officials, it might 
be thought, would be able to suggest useful reforms. But 
when a great system assumes that type of disorganization 
which consists in a total want of cohesion between its 
separate branches, those who are conversant with any one 
branch cannot really propose a remedy for the mischief, but 
can only try to make the conduct of business in their own 
department more efficient. Their requests naturally take the 
form of asking for more money for extra clerks, supervisors, 
and so forth, and they are at once snubbed. The civilian 
cannot perhaps understand much about the navy, but he can 
understand that his colleague at the Exchequer will not like a 
larger staff beingemployed. Very great imperfections of manage- 
ment are, we fear, almost inseparable from the plan of making 
members of Parliament, who have no knowledge whatever of 
what theyhave to manage, masters of enormous and complicated 
portions of the machinery of Government. It is chiefly the 
honesty, the ability, and the zeal of hundreds of men who 
spend their lives for a very small recompense in Government 
offices that make this anomalous system of administering © 
public affairs work as well as it does. Every now and 
then, too, there is some lucky accident which, in a manner 
that no one could have anticipated, gives an opportunity of 
effecting some reform on a great scale. Such an opportunity 
has now been afforded with regard to the navy, and we can 
only hope that it may not be thrown away, although it is, 
we confess, very disheartening to find that Mr. Baxter is 
convinced that the system of naval administration as it exists 
falls little short of perfection. 


THE CASES OF WATSON AND EDMUNDS. 


HE decision of the Home Secretary in the case of Watson 
appears to be in harmony with the prevailing sentiment 

of society, and it would probably be useless to examine too 
curiously the reasons by which it might be justified. An 
atrocious crime was perpetrated with circumstances of almost 
unexampled horror, and at least half the people one meets 
express compassion for the criminal. Instead of criticizing 
what Mr. Bruce has done, let us observe with satisfaction 
what he did not do. Neither he nor the Judges who advised 
him have in this instance given any encouragement to 
those elastic theories of insanity which would rescue from 
capital punishment all murderers who excite pity, and many 
also who do not. In considering the practical applica- 
tion of these theories in Criminal Courts, it may be useful 
hereafter to remember that they were made to embrace a 
case in which the only evidence of insanity was furnished by 
the act for which the prisoner was tried. Alter a long life 
of learned labour Watson saw himself reduced to poverty, 
and he was, let us assume, further afflicted by the irritating 
companionship of his wife. When medical witnesses, starting 
from these facts, proceed to discourse learnedly about ‘“‘ melan- 
“ cholia” and “ homicidal impulse,” they ought not to be sur- 
prised at finding that public respect for the profession to which 
they belong has not been enhanced by their appearance in the 
witness-box. Let us, however, do justice to the motives which 
no doubt induce medical practitioners to place themselves in a 
position which is always disagreeable and only occasionally 
remunerative. Mr. Baron Martin lately remarked that the 
defence of insanity was commonly raised when “ people of 
“ means” were charged with crime. We are quite sure that 
neither the learned Judge nor any of his hearers forgot that 
generous devotion which has made medical and surgical science 
freely available “ for all sorts and conditions of men.” Hos- 
pitals are among the few institutions of this country with which 
nobody finds fault, and wherever money is raised to build and 
maintain‘a hospital, skilful and kind treatment is readily forth- 
coming for the patients. Both the heads and the body of the 
medical profession, alike in town and country, are entitled 
to a recognition of the great services which they render to 
society and individuals, -irrespectively of pecuniary reward. 
And if the doctors were generally greedy of money—which 
they are not—they might probably observe that they are 
likely to get what is called, in homely language, ‘ more 
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«kicks than halfpence” in Courts of Justice. Provincial 
practitioners are not only ready, like their London brethren, 
to give their help gratuitously to those who cannot pay for it, 
but they have also made observations and formed theories 
which they are willing upon occasion to ventilate in the 
witness-box or the newspapers. One of the most odious 
criminals of modern times was a man named SovurHey, 
alias Forwoop, who murdered three children in London, 


_ and a woman and a child at Ramsgate. This monster was 


tried at Maidstone, and money did not seem to be largely 
supplied for his defence, yet medical evidence of insanity was 
produced regardless of expense as well as of facts and common 
sense. It is doubtless true that if a person whose friends pos- 
sess ample means is charged with a capital crime a lawyer is 
employed to get up a defence, and he goes to the doctors, just 
as in another class of cases he goes to the engineers, and he 
generally obtains what he wants. Ata large outfitter’s you 
may find clothes to suit any shape, and among doctors you 


‘may find a theory of insanity adapted to any variety of 


murder. The outfitters are much more particular about pay- 
ment than the doctors; but, on the other hand, a coat is always 
worth something, whereas a medical opinion may be un- 
founded, and possibly pernicious, The experience of Mr. Baron 
Martin, as of other lawyers, might probably be correctly said to 
amount to this—that honest medical testimony to the insanity 
of a murderer may be obtained in a great many cases where 
the prisoner has friends who will take the trouble to apply for 


‘it. In this point of view the case of Sourney deserves to be 


compared with that of Watson, and indeed the Judge’s charge 


‘to the jury in SourTHey’s case was cited by the counsel who 


prosecuted Watson, in anticipation of the defence of insanity 
which was raised in his behalf. Watson, being a clergyman 


‘and schoolmaster, may be presumed to have held the ordinary 


system of religion and morality which condemns murder; 
whereas SoutHey had framed a system of his own which 
excused it. Both commit murder, and the one having led a 
good and the other a wicked life, the goodness of the one and 
the wickedness of the other seem to be alike regarded as 
evidence of insanity. The truth appears to be that the pro- 
duction of medical evidence depends not upon the means of 
the prisoner’s friends, but upon the notoriety which the crime 


‘obtains, the length of time which elapses between the act and 


the trial, the topics which happen to occupy the newspapers, 
and various other fluctuating circumstances. The doctors, 
however, are not to blame for this accidental and partial appli- 
cation of their theories. They are only too ready to appear 
when called upon. 


We find in the Daily News an account of the supposed 
reasons for reprieving Watson, of which the writer must have 
seen, although he did not indicate, the absurdity. The 
prisoner is old, his character was good, and he is believed to 
have acted under extreme provocation. This journal has 
discussed the cases of Watson and Epmunps with so much 
good sense and moderation that it cannot need to be reminded 
that wives of the “ aggravating” type are not uncommon, and 
the provocation which they give their husbands is never 
admitted as an excuse for beating them, although it is now 
offered in extenuation of the more heinous offence of murder. 
The Daily News even goes further, and suggests that, if the 
prisoner had been younger, this plea of provocation 
might not have availed him. It was doubtless apparent 
to the writer of this article, as well as to everybody else, 
that hanging would deprive Watson of only a short span of 
life, and that the force of passion ought to diminish with 
advancing years. If the sentiment of respect for grey hairs 
were invoked on his behalf, it would be simultaneously re- 
membered that his wife’s grey hairs were stained with her 
blood which his hand had shed. The real source of the com- 
passion which undeniably was felt for Watson was probably 
the contrast between the prospects of his early life and the 
disappointment and misery of its close. His classical attain- 
ments won for him the Gold Medal of the University of 
Dublin, and while he was a student he saw the lady to whom, 
after the lapse of twenty years, he made an offer of marriage, 
which was accepted. There are few features of character 
which more widely excite sympathy than this constancy in 
mature manhood to an attachment formed in youth; yet 
Wartson’s story of his life, as he told it in afew words of Latin 
on a scrap of paper, painfully confirms the cynical saying that 
the cure for love is marriage. At the age of forty he 
obtained the Headmastership of the Stockwell Grammar 
School, with a salary upon which he and his wife were able 
to live comfortably, out hardly to save anything. He held 
this post for twenty-six years, and then being, or being 
thought to be, worn out, he was cast aside. Thus he found 


himself at sixty-six or more years of age with the tastes and 
habits of a gentleman, and the position and prospects of a 
pauper. He had pursued throughout life the studies by 
which in youth he had gained distinction. But all these’years 
of diligent reading and prolific writing had obtained for him 
neither fame nor fortune. His learning was not a readily 
marketable commodity, and the greater part of his time and 
energy had been expended in procuring the means of decent 
existence, and nothing more, for himself and wife. It is not 
the fault of the managers of the Stockwell Grammar School 
that they are unable to provide pensions for exhausted masters, 
or to pay salaries out of which provision may be made by 
vigorous manhood against oldage. There have been few more 
painful stories of life-long struggle and final failure than this 
of Watson, and the public mind was strongly affected by the 
remark that it would be cruelty rather than mercy to cause 
him to live the few and evil days which remained to him on 
earth. With much learning, ceaseless toil, and some want 
probably of worldly prudence, he saw himself at the close of 
his working life as poor as when he began it :— 
He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

It is not intended to suggest that Watson was a man more 
sinned against than sinning; nor need we be disturbed by the 
possible inference from his reprieve that respectability is an ex- 
cuse for crime. If he had been less learned he might perhaps 
have been more prosperous, and might not have been exposed 
to trials which neither religion nor philosophy enabled him to 
bear with patience. There is an ancient Greek epigram which 
describes Epictetus as lame of body and poor as a beggar, and 
“beloved of the immortal gods.” In modern England study 
and contemplation are apt to lead to poverty unmitigated by 
general esteem. In our age and climate a philosopher cannot 
live in a tub, but must pay rent and taxes for a house. These 
reflections may perhaps supply some explanation of the 
compassion which, whether reasonably or not, has been felt 
for Watson. 

As regards the case of Epmunps, we are not prepared to say 
that Mr. Bruce could well have taken any other course, under 
the circumstances, than that which he has followed. It would 
have been difficult for him to disregard Mr. Baron Martin’s 
recommendation of further inquiry, and if there was to be 
an inquiry he could not do better than entrust it to physicians 
of experience and reputation who had not appeared as wit- 
nesses upon the trial. Unfortunately we have not before us 
the report of those physicians, or any other information which 
would enable us to form an estimate of the value of the 
evidence upon which they founded their opinion of the insanity 
of Miss Epmunps. As the case stands at present, the plea of 
insanity which, upon the evidence submitted at the trial, was 
unanimously rejected by the judge and jury, has now been 
accepted upon evidence as to the nature or worth of which 
we know absolutely nothing. It is of course possible that 
the physicians who made this inquiry may have discovered 
facts which were not made known at the trial; but the only 
reasons for supposing Miss Epmunps to be insane with which 
the public is acquainted have failéd to justify that conclusion. 
The existing practice of reviewing sentences in criminal cases 
is in the highest degree unsatisfactory, but all that can 
be said against it has been often and strongly said, and 
thus far without any effect whatever. If criminal prose- 
cutions were conducted upon any system, provision would 
be made in it for the adequate examination of cases of 
alleged insanity, and for reviewing the result of an inquiry 
with the same publicity which attends the inquiry itself. It 
is to be hoped that a theory of criminal insanity which must 
be regarded as most dangerous to society may not be encou- 
raged by the precedents of this week. The application of that 
theory to the case of Watson was a reductio ad absurdum ; 
and the only conceivable justification of the decision in the 
case of Epuunps is that the physicians who examined her 
after the trial found evidence of insanity of which nothing 
was previously known. Nothing can be more danger- 
ous to public security than this private and irresponsible 
method of investigating the plea of insanity in criminal 
cases. ’ 


MR. BRUCE AND THE BREWERS. 
E have not heard much of Mr. Bruce since he en- 
deavoured in the autumn to excite the compassion of his 
constituents by likening himselft—not perhaps very discreetly, 
considering the violent Protestantism of his audience—to a 
well-known Saint stuck all over with arrows, and by enume- 
rating the number of letters he had to open and answer every 
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morning even when he was supposed, in mockery, to be enjoy- | the details of his project until he ‘has an opportunity of pre- 


ing a holiday. It may be taken for granted that the Home 
Secretary has not a very easy time of it. He has a great 
variety of questions to deal with, and the questions, though 
not always important in themselves, touch people very 
closely, and occasion a good deal of personal or local irrita- 
tion and excitement. The French have a phrase about “ kill- 
“ing the mandarin,” implying that it is very easy to settle 
awkward questions by sacrificing a Chinaman at the other end 


of the world; but a Home Secretary’s victims are all near at | 


hand, and if they do not like the treatment they receive, they 
are sure to make their groans audible and to exhibit their con- 
torticns under his eyes. As the Home Secretary's duties 
are, under any circumstances, so troublesome and ditlicult, it 
is a pity that he should persist in creating artificial embarrass- 
ments for himself by a perverse and injudicious course of 
action. It cannot be said that Mr. Bruce has not had sutfti- 
cient warning. Last Session was to have been a great Home 
Office Session, and we know what came of it. Mr. Bruce's 
panes Ta occasioned the loss, not only of his own Bills, 
but of several seats which had been filled by Ministerial 
supporters, and which are now filled by opponents. 
His Licensing Bill was laughed out of the House 
of Commons, but the interests which were threatened 
did not think it altogether a laughing matter, and have not 
been slow to take their revenge. It is possible that legislation 
may be necessary which will not be agreeable to ‘the brewers 
and publicans; but it is quite certain that no Government can 
cope with such an influential body which is not backed up 
by a strong and resolute public opinion. The measure of 
last Session pleased nobody, and the Home Secretary had 
no alternative but to abandon it. We are afraid, from 
Mr. Bruce’s answer to the deputation of ale brewers last 
Wednesday, that he has failed to profit by experience. He 
has learned nothing, but he has forgotten a good deal which it 
would have betn as well to remember. The Government, he 
intimates, will in future be careful not to repeat the error of 
introducing too many measures at once, and the Licensing 
Bill will not make its appearance until the Scotch Education 
Bill, the Ballot Bill, and the Mines Regulation Bill have been 
disposed of. This may be a prudent resolution, but the 
consequence may perhaps be that there will this year be no 
time for a Licensing Bill of any kind. It does not follow 
that, because legislation may have to be postponed, the inten- 
tions of the Government should therefore be kept absolutely 
in the dark. It would be absurd to expect that a Minister 
should disclose the clauses of an important measure, before it 
had been submitted to Parliament, to a deputation which 
might probably make use of the information in order to 
oppose the Bill. But there is a wide difference between 
giving the details of a measure and indicating the general 
principles upon which legislation is to be based. 


If Mr. Bruce is under the impression, as he appears to be, 
that the Licensing Bill of last year was an excellent Bill, 
and that it was lost only because it happened to be brought 
forward at a time when there was a crush of other measures 
which led to its being thrust out of the way, he has prolited 
very little by the instruction and meditations of the recess. 
The Bill was, in fact, a very bad Bill—arbitrary, fantastic, 
illogical, and unjust. It pleased nobody and offended every- 
body, ‘The publicans naturally resented the confiscation of 
their property. The Temperance people were disappointed 
by the delay which must take place before the restrictive 
operation of the measure would commence. Those who 
looked only to the interests of the community at large were 
alarmed by the dangerous precedent of a violent invasion of 
the rights of property, while at the same time they dis- 
trusted the effect of a close monopoly in the hands of 
powerful capitalists. But even if the measure had been of a 
less objectionable character, there was another reason why 
its chances of recommending itself to public favour were 
sensibly diminished. Mr. Bruce had been so careful to conceal 
his intentions before the measure was produced, that when it at 
last appeared it took everybody by surprise. Legislation is 
not conveniently conducted after the fashion of an ambuscade. 
A suitor in a Court of law cannot be expected to disclose his 
ease beforehand to his opponent; but the passing of Acts of 
Parliament is not a mere contest between individuals who are 
seeking, under the guidance of smart attorneys, to take ad- 
vantage of each other. Mr. Horsman has very justly observed 
that one of the reasons why the Irish legislation of the 
Government was accomplished so successfuliy was that the 
public mind was fully prepared by long discussion for most of 
the conclusions which were then thrown into a statutory form. 
Tt is reasonable that a Minister should be allowed to reserve 


senting it to Parliament in a complete and matured form; but 
for his own ease, and in the interest of the measure, as well ag 
in justice to the public, he should take care beforehand to 
secure popular assent to the broad principles which are in- 
volved. The long and tedious controversies which often pre- 
cede legislation on important questions in this country repre- 
sent not only the gestation of opinion, but part of the 


| process of promulgation. When the law is at last passed, 


the country is familiar with its precepts, and is pre 
pared to obey them, instead of having to make acquaint. 


ance with new, and perhaps vexatious, regulations in the un- 


| 


prepossessing form of pains and penalties. The only chance 
of passing a satisfactory Licensing Bill is by appealing for 
support, not to fanatics on the one side, or to interested 
tradesmen on the other, but to the community at large. If 
Mr. Bruce hopes to deal successfully with this question, he 
must either be content to follow public opinion as it is, or he 
must create a public opinion in favour of his own views. In 
either case he had better pluck up his courage, and tell us 
plainly the principles on which he means to act. 


It appears that Mr. Bruce still looks back fondly and re- 
gretfully on the absurd and mischievous project of last 
Session; but it may be assumed that he will not be per- 
mitted by his colleagues to reproduce it. To say that the 
principle on which the Government desires to legislate is 
regulation, not restriction, seems to us to be little better than 
an idle quibble. There is no way of regulating the public- 
houses which does not involve restriction, It is impossible to 
reduce the number of public-houses, to limit the hours 
during which they shall be allowed to remain open, to punish 
drunkenness, without restricting in a greater or less degree 
the freedom of the people who keep or frequent these esta- 
blishments; although, if anybody finds it more comfortable to 
have this called regulation, and not restriction, there is perhaps 
no great harm in indulging the whim. It is supposed that the 
people of this country drink a great deal more than is good 
jor them, and it is obvious that, if there is to be any 
legislation on the subject, it can only be in the 
direction of reducing the consumption of liquor. In 
so far as legislation iails in accomplishing this object, it 
will be useless; in so far as it succeeds, it will re- 
duce the receipts of the publicans, and will consequently 
offend that body. Mr. Wuuirsreap, it seems, once told Mr. 
Bruce that when the sale of beer at any of the public- 
houses belonging to his firm beyan to fall off, it was almost 
invariably discovered upon inquiry that the house had become 
disreputable and disorderly, so that respectable people would 
not frequent it. It is possible, therefore, that strict police 
supervision, although it would probably promote sobriety, 
might not be agreeable to the ‘l'eetotallers, inasmuch as it 
would, on Mr. Wuirsreab’s theory, encourage rather than 
diminish the sale of drink. The Home Secretary appears to 
be still of opinion that the number of public-houses should 
be reduced, but he does not say whether he will attempt 
a reduction. If police inspection, as to the propriety of 
which everybody except the lowest class of publicans is 
agreed, were efficiently carried out, it might be expected to 
lead, indirectly if not directly, to the suppression of 
the disreputable houses of the existence of which Mr. Bruce 
reasonably complains. It was stated by the deputation of 
brewers that the Beerhouse Act of 1869, and the Suspensory 
Act of last Session, had been followed by the withdrawal of 
8,241 licences, or one-fourteenth of the whole number. If the 
Home Secretary would be content to confine his Bill to police 
regulations, and to leave the licensing jurisdiction to the magis- 
trates, as at present, he would probably find little difficulty in 
passing a measure which would do good not only by its own 
operation, but by putting an end to, or at least moderating, a 
very unpleasant and unprofitable agitation. It is impossible 
to condemn too strongly the disgraceful uproar at the Exeter 
meeting on behalf of the Permissive Bill, and the cowardly 
attack on Bishop Tempe; but the tactics of the Alliance agi- 
tators do not invariably display the temperance which they 
advocate. It is stated that two of the justices at Liverpool on 
Monday last inflicted fines for drunkenness to the amount of 
1oo/., and also that one of them intimated to some of the 
prisoners that their employers would be informed of the con- 
victions. It does not fall within the duty of magistrates to 
circulate reports of the proceedings in their Courts; and it 
is desirable that they should discharge their judicial functions 
with calmness and impartiality, and without reference to their 
private crotchets. 
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LITERARY GARBAGE. 


PUBLISHER whom we will not name has sent us a 

packet of books with which we are at a loss to know 
what to do. We have glanced at a few pages, and have no 
desire to read any more. We should be very sorry to find 
a place for the volumes on our shelves, and still more to 
romote their circulation b giving them away. Even in the 

entary form in which they might be sent to the butterman 
or used for domestic purposes, there is no saying what contamina- 
tion a stray sheet might not carry with it. In short, there is only 
one satisfactory way of disposing of the gift, and that is to put it 
at once in the fire. In doing so, however, we cannot refrain from 
making a protest, in the name both of decency and art, against the 
ublication, or rather, we should say, republication, of such works 
as those which we have just consigned to the grate. These six 
yolumes contain the “ Plays, Histories, and Novels of the ingenious 
Mrs. Aphra Behn,” reproduced, as regards paper, type, copper- 
lates, and binding, in exact imitation of the original editions, and 
without the slightest curtailment or modification of the original 
text. It may be admitted that, if Mrs. Behn was to be reproduced 
at all, there was no use in trying to make her decent. Expurga- 
tion would have been a fruitless labour. Shakspeare may be 
Bowdlerized, so might Dryden, and even Congreve might be 
made to yield some solid residuum of wit and sense at the bottom 
of a Puritan crucible. But Mrs. Behn is nothing if not indecent, 
and would disappear bodily under any process of purification. 
When the experiment was completed, it would be found 
that there was nothing left except the covers of the volumes. 
The publisher of the present edition is, to do him justice, above 
the mock modesty of asterisks and dashes. If anybody wants to 
know exactly what Mrs. Behn wrote, and what sort of stuff her 
contemporaries relished, he will find it all here, as rank and 
feculent as when first produced. Time has not staled the foulness of 
the ordure. It appears that copies of Mrs. Behn’s writings have 
become very scarce, and, as they fetch high prices, it may be in- 
ferred that there is a keen demand for them. There is a fashion 
in these things, and Aphra has been picked out of the gutter in 
which she has lain so long. She is still perhaps to be found here 
and there in the dusty, worm-eaten libraries of old country houses; 
but, as a rule, we imagine, she has been ejected from all decent 
society for a generation or two. It may be remembered that Sir 
Walter Scott’s grand-aunt, Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone, desired in 
her old age to refresh her recollection of Mrs. Behn’s works, which, 
as a girl, she had often heard read aloud for the amusement of a 
fashionable company in London. “ Take back your bonny Mrs, 
Behn,” she said, returning the volume, “ and, if you will take m 
advice,-put her in the fire ; for I found it impossible to get duoueh 
the very first novel.” She was ashamed at eighty years of age, 
and sitting alone, to find herself reading it. The revived taste 
for these works, if there really is a revived taste, must neces- 
sarily be morbid and artificial; indeed, it may be called rather 
a letch than a taste. It must be presumed that a — 
would not go to the expense of reprinting such books unless 
he saw good reason to expect a market for them. There 
can be no doubt, we fear, that there is a market, and, from 
the commercial point of view, a very good market, for a cer- 
tain kind of salacious literature, although it is possible that 
Mrs. Behn may prove, not perhaps too indecent, but at least too 
sg wae brutish even for the most depraved taste of these days. 
In looking through the catalogues of several well-known dealers 
in second-hand books, we have been struck by the prominence 
given to the class of works which are sometimes described by 
the mild technical designation of Facetie. Within the last year 
or two, the number of the dealers who make these wares the staple 
of their business, and the openness, and even demonstrativeness, 
with which they advertise their erotic character, appears to have 
increased in a very marked way. If the title of a work is not 
sufficiently explicit, stimulating comments are appended as an 
incitement to purchase it. We find, for Ng ge Contes a rire 
recommended as “a very curious collection of amatory tales or 
novels”; and lest the peculiar flavour of Crébillon should not be 
generally known, it is mentioned that his writings are of “a very 
sin and free ‘ 

t has apparent ome gs aoe and, if we may judge from 
the scale a highly lucrative, branch of 
to seek out all the literary nastiness of past generations 
for the gratification of eager and wealthy amateurs. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice has done good service, 
for which it deserves better support than it receives, in help- 
ing to put down the more obscure purveyors of indecency; but 
when one hole is stopped, another is opened. It would seem that 
there are booksellers, with handsome shops in conspicuous parts 
of the town, who still contrive to do a brisk business in a similar 
line, not only with impunity, but with profit, and with little, if 
any, disgui In the catalogue of a West-end book-shop we 
lately found a collection of “Nude figures and other free subjects, 
carefully mounted on stout per a 20 and bound in a hand- 
some atlas folio-volume, half red Turkey morocco, cloth sides, 
ornamental tooled gilt back, gilt edges, patent locks and key,” 
marked at 10/. 108, with a note appended—“ This collection 
cannot be sent on approval.” We have heard that the British 
Museum was at one time infested with readers who had a predi- 
lection for books of the sort which is sometimes called “ curious ” 
and sometimes “free,” until the Secretary established a rule that 
works of this kind should be shown only in a particular room, and 


in the presence of attendants of severe mien, specially appointed 
for the purpose—an ordeal which soon checked the abuse. 
Private dealers naturally encourage a taste to which they owe 
their gains, and occasionally, it is said, indulge regular customers 
with the run of their shelves, and the freedom of the little back 
room which contains their choicest treasures. A party of con- 
noisseurs revelling in the masterpieces of literary or artistic 
obscenity suggests some curious reflections. The passion for 
notoriety, the rage for distinction of any kind, sometimes 
plays strange pranks; but it is difficult to realize the 
elation of the man whose bosom swells with the proud conscious- 
ness that he is pointed out in society as possessing a finer 
collection of nasty books and prurient pictures than any one else. 
Rich bindings of morocco and gold would seem to suggest con- 
vivial uses for the volumes which are thus ostentatiously arrayed, 
although the locks intimate that the exhibition is reserved for a 
select fellowship. 

We have certainly no intention of entering upon a critical 
examination of Mrs. Behn’s writings. It may be said of her in- 
decency, as of the indecency of another dramatist of the same 
period, that it is protected against critics as a skunk is protected 
against the hunters; it is safe because it is too filthy to handle, 
and too noisome to approach, In literary style, in dramatic in- 
genuity, in delineation of character, her works are as poor and 
commonplace as anything that can be imagined. The characters 
are little better than lay figures, and even in the labelling there 
is a strange poverty of invention. A mean and cowardly fellow, who 
is or has been a Commonwealth man; a dashing rake, who is of 
course a Tory, who despises marriage, and who succeeds with the 
women rather by bullying than coaxing; one or two weak and 
wanton women, who are all in love with the scamp, and ready, like 
ripe fruit, to fall at a touch or a breath—these are the types which 
are reproduced with tiresome monotony. The men are either cant- 
ing rogues or heartless libertines; the women are ladies of quality 
who are taken for courtesans, or courtesans who, from the assimi- 
lation of manners, find no difficulty in passing themselves off as 
persons of quality, And this description of the characters is also 
a description of the plot, which, with some small variations in 
detail, is always the same wire-drawn story of licentious intrigue 
and complicated amours, assignations and mistakes of identity, 
courting and scuffling, with occasionally, when the fun begins to 
flag, a rush of the company in their night-clothes across the stage. 
We do not accept wit as an excuse for indecency, but there are 
books which may be read for their wit in spite of their indecency. 
But if Mrs. Behn is read at all, it can only be from a love of im- 
purity for its own sake, for rank indecency of the dullest, stupidest, 
grossest kind, unrelieved by the faintest gleam of wit or sensi- 
bility. Even if one were not revolted by the obscenity, one would 
be oppressed by the wearisome inanity of the dialogue before one 
had read more than a page or two, It is difficult to conceive any 
human creature, with intelligence enough to read at all, reading 
through six volumes of such vapid and disgusting nonsense. We 
have en at least a proof that dulness and indecorum are quite 
compatible. 

We know, of course, all that can be said in favour of such books 
as illustrations of art and archeology. We admit at once that Mrs. 
Behn’s novels and plays, like a t deal of worthless and noxious 
stuff of the same kind, cannot be ignored by historical students. 
That they should have been so popular when first produced, and 
that a century later they should still have been read aloud for the 
amusement of good society, are facts which must affect our esti- 
mate of the valine and morality of those periods. The works of 
Mrs. Behn are part of the history of Puritanism. The outbreak of 
debauchery which followed, and was to some extent produced by, 
the fanatical austerities of the Commonwealth, is illustrated by 
the profligacy of the City Heiress, and the Feigned Courtesans, or 
a Night’s Intrigue. Even in her own day, however, Mrs. Behn’s 
works had a seandalous reputation, and Pope, who could stand a 
good deal in that way, was startled by her audacity :— 

The stage, how loosely doth Astra tread, 
Who fairly puts her characters to bed! 


It is true that this did not prevent her from attaining honourable 
burial in Westminster Abbey, and it is a pity her books could not 
have been put to rot with her bones. That they should now 
be disinterred from the obscurity into which they have happily 
fallen is surely inexcusable. For historical purposes there 
are copies enough in public libraries and private collections, 
and the general reader may be content to accept on trust 
the assurance that all he would learn from perusing them him- 
self would be that they are very dull and very indecent. We 
were startled the other 4 find a weekly paper—not 
Reynolds's, as might perhaps be supposed, but a literary journal 
of some pretensions—declaring effusively that “all students 
of English literature will be grateful” for this reprint of Mrs. 
Behn, and that “a larger public may now find entertainment, and 
should find nothing but profit,in studying” her writings. The 
idea of getting any good out of such books as these reminds one 
of the philosopher of Laputa who endeavoured to extract the 
elements of food from the refuse of humanity. The critic admits 
regretfully that “the best passages cannot be quoted,” but he 
does not appear to be conscious of the inconsistency of welcoming 
the reprint of what he is himself afraid or ashamed to reproduce 
in his own prac In a recent prosecution a question was raised 
as to how far the reproduction in a popular form of well-known 
works of art of a “ free” character comes under Lord Campbell’s 
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Act; but the repentance of the defendants, and their promise not 
to repeat the offence, spared the magistrate the mega | of giving 
a decision on what is perhaps a difficult question. It is quite 
certain that, if Aphra Behn’s novels and plays were now published 
for the first time, the publisher would suffer for it. They are 
worthless as art, and outrageous in their gross and bestial indecency. 
It is true they are not as yet hawked in the streets. The reprint is 
reserved for those who can afford: and are willing to pay hand- 
somely for filth. The idea of reproducing Aphra Behn in a 
costly édition de luxe reminds one of the unmentionable messes in 
strange vessels which are supposed to have sometimes been paraded 
at the drunken feasts of Rochester and his companions. 

If we could suppose that this reprint was only a casual freak, we 
should not be disposed to say much about it. But we have observed 
a systematic progress in these experiments which is somewhat 
alarming. The publisher who has now favoured us with a repro- 
duction of Mrs. Behn began by a reprint of a collection of old 
ballads, some of which were unsavoury enough to impart a distinc- 
tive flavour to the volumes. Not long since we had to remonstrate 
with another publisher, who seemed to be making it his mission to 
revive books which should rather have been allowed to rot in their 
old obscurity. Where is this sort of thing to stop? ‘These are 
days of democratic levelling, and the masses will not submit to a 
monopoly of nastiness for the benefit of rich amateurs. There is no 
reason why Mrs. Behn’s, or other works just as bad, or worse, should 
not berepublished in penny numbers for the benefit of shopboys and 
housemaids, as well as in four-guinea editions on large paper. The 
infamous crew whom the Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
in a great measure succeeded in punishing and dispersing will 
return to their old trade in anew and simpler, as well as safer, 
form. This is not a subject on which one law can be maintained 
for the rich and another for the poor; but example is more effec- 
tive than legal restraints. We trust that the publisher of Mrs. 
Behn will be disappointed in his hopes, and that he will find his 
venture left upon his hands. It can hardly be pretended that 
there is any need to revive old nastiness. It must be a strangely 
unreasonable appetite that is not satisfied with what is to be found 
in the current literature of the day. We have women who 
write novels quite as wanton, if not so gross, as Mrs. Behn’s. 
Astrea herself would perhaps have blushed at some flights of 
the Swinburnian muse, and might not unreasonably resent the 
imputation of having trodden the stage more loosely than the 
hundreds of half-naked ballet-girls who now dance the cancan 
nightly at the most fashionable theatres. 


LONGEVITY. 


Ww: have often felt a vague wonder at the industry of that 
anonymous writer who daily adds up the ages of the longest- 
lived persons mentioned in the obituary of the Zimes, and deter- 
mines their average tenure of existence. We confess that we do 
uot share the astonishment by which he goon to be periodically 
seized on the discovery that the united ages of half-a-dozen 
people recently deceased amount to over five hundred years, and 
their average age to near ninety. We have no particular data by 
which to guide our anticipations, and the phenomenon to which 
our attention is invited has now occurred so very often that we 
have ceased to regard it as bordering on the miraculous, Lut if 
our unknown friend would carry his investigations a little further, 
we fancy that he might provide material for some really interesting 
speculation. A German observer, for example, has recently calcu- 
lated the average longevity attained in different professions. His 
4nformation, if trustworthy, would be very interesting, not merely 
to insurance offices, but to young men settling the difficult question 
of their employments for life. Ifa youth will be content with 
56 years, he may become a doctor; if he requires a year more, he 
may be an artist; if he wants 58 years of life, he may go to the 
Bar ; but, in order to have a fair prospect of attaining to 65, he must 
enter into holy orders, Is it better to attend to the physical or to 
the spiritual wants of man when nine additional years of life reward 
the higher line of duty ? Does the superior longevity of clergymen 
ring from the ssion of a good conscience, or from the fact 
that the responsibility of attending to the soul presses more lightly 
than that of attending to the body, or from differences in the 
hysical conditions of the two professions, or from the varying 
Taitends which they make upon the intellect? De Maistre drew 
an inference in favour of Catholicism from the supposed fact that 
the average reigns of kings in countries which had adhered to the 
old faith were longer than those in countries polluted by heresy. 
We should be sorry to adopt his logic in this case, though we do 
not quite see our way to the opposite conclusion, apparently 
adopted by the British Medical Journal (from which we derive our 
information), and embodied in the old saying about those whom 
the gods love. Whatever occult causes may be at work, it is 
lain that in any case the average longevity in any profession must 
be affected by a great number of complicated conditions; and to 
anravel their varying influence it would be necessary to check 
these simple observations by others bearing upon different sets of 
causes. We may assume, for example, that the intellectual con- 
ditions go for something, though they are generally subordinate to 
others which act more immediately. When, for instance, we find 
that artists come so low in the list, we may suspect that not 
merely the irregularities to which they are tempted, or their dis- 
ition to a town instead ofa country life, must be accountable for 

a great deal, but also that some effect should be ascribed to the 


eculiarities of the artistic temperament. It would be interesti 
rom this point of view to compare the average longevity of men 
who pursue different studies under similar physical conditions, 
Thus we might ask whether in Universities professors of 
theology are generally found to live longer than professors of 
medicine or of literature or the fine arts. If so, part of the supe- 
riority of the clerical tenure of life must be ascribed to the nature 
of their studies as well as to the external circumstances of the 
clergy. We are not prepared with any body of facts bearing upon 
these inquiries, and merely throw out the hint for the benefit of 
those whom it may concern. 

There are, however, a few obvious facts which may suggest 
the possible fruitfulness of such investigations. Parents have 
for a good many centuries been disgusted when their sons have 
avy x into metre instead of taking to the counting-house; 

ut they have never, we suspect, made full use of the argu- 
ment from the deleterious influence of the pursuit upon human 
life. Poetry, we should be inclined to say, from a cursory in- 
spection of the most accessible facts, is almost as destructive 
as those trades which are proposed to be the subjects of Par- 
liamentary interference. It is as bad as razor-grinding. Look- 
ing through any list of English poets, the number of early 
deaths is startling, Burns, and Byron, and Shelley, and Keats, 
and Chatterton will occur at once. ‘To the list of those who died 
before fifty we may add Spenser, Thomson, Collins, and Gold- 
smith. Shakspeare managed just to get beyond his fiftieth year, 
and Pope and Gray got halfway from fifty to sixty; but an aged 
poet is an exception of the proverbial kind. Milton lived to a 
respectable age ; but then he long refrained from indulgence in this 
dangerous practice in favour of the superior (we speak from a 
sanitary point of view) pursuit of political life. He did not long 
survive the recurrence to his earlier pursuits. Cowper lived to 
near seventy; but it drove him mad. Dryden reached the same 
age without the same penalty; and Wordsworth, by dint of a 
regular country life, survived all his contemporaries, and attained 
the respectable age of eighty. The only wonder, in the last case, 
is that a man of so sound a constitution, and placed under such 
favourable circumstances, did not live to confute Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis; he is really a case of premature death, and we suspect 
that the “ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ” took ten years 
out of his life, while his other inspired moments may account for 
the remaining period. Besides which, two years in the Lakes 
cannot be counted for more than one in London. Dryden alone 
remains to confront us; and it must be confessed that Dryden’s 
poetry comes very close to the borders of prose. By way of con- 
trast, let us suggest the names of a few speculative shilvmahees 
amongst English writers of reputation. We find that Bacon 
and Hume lived to be 65; Berkeley to be 69; Locke, 72; Reid, 
86; and Hobbes, 91. Amongst the German metaphysicians, 
Kant died at 80, and Schelling at 79, whilst Hegel was pre- 
maturely cut off at 6z. In France, Malebranche lived, in spite 
of a delicate constitution, to be 87, and then had to be killed by 
an encounter with his brother metaphysician, Berkeley. Des- 
cartes, it is true, died at about the age of Shakspeare; but 
Descartes was naturally delicate, whereas we can hardly doubt 
that Shakspeare had a fine constitution. If they had exchanged 
— no one can say that Shakspeare might not have rivalled 
Tobbes, and Descartes perished as early as Keats. Spinoza, 
again, died at 44; but De Quincey very properly argues from this 
and other circumstances that he must have been murdered. Let 
us hope for the credit of philosophy that such was the case. At 
any rate, though the shortest-lived of metaphysicians, he would 
have had a very fair tenure of life for a poet. We have not 
indulged in any profound researches; but we have had the 
curiosity to determine the average age of the English poets con- 
tained in a short list at the end of the Golden Treasury. The 
result comes out precisely 56, which, according to our German 
authority, is just that of the most unhealthy of all professions. 
The average, however, is materially increased by the admission of 
such unreasonably long-lived people as Rogers and Mrs. Barbauld, 
and other minor poets. A still shorter list of metaphysicians 
gives an average of 68 years, or a length of life superior even to 
that of the clergy; but we admit that it would be desirable to 
base any decided theory on a wider collection of facts, 

There is of course nothing surprising in these results. The 
true philosophical temperament is precisely that which is favour- 
able to long life. A man who never irritates himself about any- 
thing, who never subjects his machinery to an unnecessary shock, 
will go on living when a far stronger man, animated by more 
troublesome passions, will beat himself to pieces against the 
world. The same disposition which fits a man for long 

rovesses of patient meditation will generally enable him to take 
ife easily ; and it is curious to observe how such a speculator, for 
example, as Hume, whilst his philosophy tends to upset all esta- 
blished creeds, may be —— a Conservative of the strongest 
kind, and desire the stability of the institutions whose vitality he 
is dving his best to destroy. Just so Gibbon attacked Christianity 
in theory, but was utterly disgusted when revolutionists began to 
reduce his theory to practice. Poetry of a certain class may be 
comparatively innocuous for similar reasons. Chaucer, Words- 
worth, and Goethe were all long-lived poets, because they seldom 
indulged in violent emotion. Descriptive poetry generally may 
be regarded as fairly harmless; and even 
like He.vick in old days and ‘Tom Moore in ours, may be a long 
time in wearing themselves out. But a young man who takes to 
writing revolutionary odes, or who shares the passionate impulses 
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of a Byron or a Shelley, might almost as well take to drinking, so 
far as his prospects of longevity are concerned. It is the feverish 
jrritability to which all poets are more or Jess liable that is really 
destructive ; though, of course, they may occasionally keep their 

ion within bounds. Perhaps there is an apparent contradic- 
tion to this theory in the fact that clergymen are said to be long- 
lived. Mr. Galton asserts, in his work on hereditary genius, that 
the spiritual heroes of the world have generally been men of sickly 
constitution ; and one might fancy that a tendency to indulge in 
strong religious emotion would be as pernicious as the analogous 
disposition to poetry. But, in the first * per it is probable that the 
mass of clergymen are as little inclined to undue excitement of any 
kind as their neighbours. Most of the sermons which we hear give 
very little indication of a fiery soul absorbed by uncontrollable 

ion, and overpowering its feeble tenement of clay. And, 
moreover, excitement does not appear to be injurious when it is 
worked off in action. Politicians and lawyers live long enough, 
though they go through a constant course of vehement excitement. 
A man of a certain strength of constitution probably finds the 
stimulus rather healthy than otherwise ; and men like Brougham 
or Palmerston are all the better for the ceaseless strain upon their 
faculties. If they had been excluded from any practical displays 
of energy, and condemned to be always working themselves up 
into vehement emotion, with no better mode of discharge than 
writing verses, it is possible that they would have fretted them- 
selves out of the world at an earlier period. We must add, how- 
ever, that in all such speculations there is always an obvious 
alternative. It may be not that poetry exercises a deleterious 
influence, but that men of weak constitutions naturally take to 
expressing themselves in we The disease may, in short, be the 
cause, instead of the effect. It would be impossible to pronounce 
confidently on so large a question, and we can merely commend 
the subject to statistical inquirers. If they apply themselves to 
the investigation, we might discover some useful hints, and even 
find out in time what particular schools of art or theology are 
most destructive ; acct for example, a Calvinist generally 
lives as long as an Arminian, or a classical as a romantic poet. 
The field is boundless, and we are content to leave the develop- 
ment of the subject to those who may have time and opportunity 
to work it out. 


THE ETHICS OF INFECTION. 


ie the last few years a great deal has been written, and perhaps 
something learnt, about the nature of infection, and the means 
of stopping the spread of infectious disorders. No one, however, 
so far as we know, has at all considered the course which a man 
should pursue when illness breaks out in his neighbour’s house- 
hold. ‘There are indeed many general rules of conduct which are 
for the most part carefully observed ; but they have never as yet 
been reduced to. any system. We propose, therefore, in our 
present remarks not so much to try to throw any further light 
on this question, as to gather together from our observation of 
what is usual a few simple rules which may serve as a kind of 
Institute of Infection. In the first place, then, it would be well 
to remember that, though there is a divine command to visit the 
sick, it is of course implied provided they are not infectious ; for it 
is not to be imagined for a moment that we should be commanded 
to run the least risk of conveying any disorder to others, not to 
ak of ourselves. Moreover, while we are enjoined to visit 

e fatherless and widows in their affliction, nothing is said 
about visiting them in their infection. On the contrary, we are 
enjoined to keep ourselves unspotted from the world, which 
certainly may be taken to imply that we should keep entirely 
clear of all contagious illnesses. If, therefore, fever has bereft a 
wife of her husband, or a widow of her child, let no one, however 
near he may be to her, be so presumptuous as to think that it 
is his duty to go to console her. Let him write to her at as 
great length as he pleases, assuring her that, though from a sense 
of duty he cannot visit her, yet his heart is with her. At the 
same time it would be only common prudence to request her not to 
answer his note, for fear the paper might convey infection, We 
are not sure that prudence in such a case ought not to be carried 
so far as to require him to refuse to attend the funeral, for there is 
no saying how illnesses are spread. Perhaps it might be sufficient 
if it were distinctly understood that every one should assemble 
wearing gloves previously steeped in Condy’s Fluid or sprinkled 
With carbolic acid, and that no greeting should pass beyond a shake 
of the gloved hand. In all cases we must remember that our sense 
of what we owe to ourselves, to our family, and to the public should 
far outweigh what we owe to the sufferer. It may possibly be 
painful for a widow or a bereaved mother to be constantly re- 
minded of the infectious illness from which she has so sadly 
suffered. At the same time we may feel satisfied in our conscience 
if we are promoting the greatest possible happiness of the greatest 
ible number. These precautions, and ane like them, should 
exercised not only by those who have never had the disorder, 
but quite as much by those who have already had it. Even if we 
have had the scarlatina, for instance, it is well to remember that 
perhaps one person in every hundred takes it a second time, and 
that even those who do not take it may convey it to others in their 
clothing. Perhaps the best way of com letely satisfying our con- 
science, if we are at all foolishly troubled with the neglect of any 
Supposed duty, is in each case to repeat constantly that the patient 
is or has been suffering from a highly contagious, or extremely 
infectious, or most insidious disorder, and that therefore unusual 


precautions are required. In like manner, should the young mother 
of a large family have her children stricken with fever, the utmost 
that a judicious friend of the family can possibly venture or be 
expected to do is to send the gardener or one of the outdoor 
servants now and then to make a noise and to give trouble by ring- 
ing at the bell and leaving his mistress’s kind love and inquiries. 
It ot at first sight be thought that a neighbour who had 
herself nursed all her own children through the fever, and who 
therefore had nothing to fear, ought to offer her services, and 
was especially bound by the divine injunctions to visit the sick. 
It has however in other matters been abundantly shown that 
many of the precepts of the Gospel, suitable as they may have been 
to a far simpler form of life, cannot be literally applied to our 
complex society. Society brings its duties, as well as the bed of 
sickness, and just as it would be scarcely decent in our crowded 
thoroughfares to take off one’s coat and give it to a man who 
had taken one’s cloak, so it would clearly be contrary to good 
breeding to render ourselves and our homes an object of suspicion 
and alarm to our neighbours by visiting the sick. 

At the same time, while we can do so little for our neighbours in 
their troubles, we can at all events greatly increase the sympathy 
felt for them by spreading exaggerated reports of the fever. The 
surest way of raising general interest is to begin to ask whether 
there has not been something wrong in the drat which ought 
to have been looked to long ago. It will be well to go on to sa 
that it is reported that the eldest boy can scarcely live throu 
the night, while the baby is beginning to show the rash. Should 
the mother leave the sick-room to seek a breath of fresh air, and be 
met in the road by a neighbour, the latter will of course hastily 
cross over to the other side, and in a loud voice express her regret 
that her duty to her own family requires her to keep so far apart, 
considering in how severe a form the fever has appeared. If she iv 
assured that the disorder is running its course very mildly, she 
will, while expressing her delight, not fail at the same time te 
observe that in these mild cases the after consequences are 
always the most severe. Such remarks as these are really most 
kind, as they effectually prevent that elation of spirits which is 
commonly to be noticed in a mother who is nursing three or four 
children at the same time. While there should be the utmost 
carefulness in shunning not only those who nurse the invalids, 
but also every member of the family, even if they have had the 
fever before and carefully keep away from the sick-room, there is 
not the slightest need to be on one’s guard against the doctor. Itis 
not to be supposed for a moment that it could have ever been 
intended that doctors should be deprived of all the pleasures of 
society, and it is reasonable to suppose that by a special dispensa- 
tion they do not carry infection with them. No lady therefore 
need scruple for a moment to invite to a dinner-party all the 
physicians of the Fever Hospital, provided only that she carefully 
exclude any of her friends who may in the last month or two 
have had a case of fever in their family. She must not be foolish 
enough to think that, after all the anxieties they have goue through, 
a little pleasant change might be beneficial for them. She will of 
course write to tell them how much pleasure it would have given 
her if she could have seen them at her table, but that she feels 
sure that, under the circumstances, they will not attribute her ap- 
parent want of hospitality to any lack of friendliness. Important 
as these rules are for every one, still more important are they for 
a parent, He should consider that the obligation of preserving 
his own children is far above all other obligations. Unmarried 
people, of course, may be bound to visit the sick, provided that 
they are careful not at the same time to visit the sound. Un- 
married people may at once try to comfort widows and orphans, 
even before the whitewashers have come in, and before Condy has 
done all that Condy can do. But parents, and especially mothers, 
should remember that there can be no moral duty so strong but 
that it ow J be with a safe conscience neglected, provided its fulfil- 
ment involves their children in the slightest risk of the remotest 
danger. Let them remember that selfishness for their children’s 
sake is after all a sort of virtue. Some captious people may 
possibly object that children who see their parents selfish for 
their sakes may possibly grow up themselves selfish. But surely 
a parent can guard against this by general exhortations on the 
duties we owe to our fellow-creatures, and by taking advan- 
tage of every such event as the illness of the Prince of Wales to 
ve the general obligation we are under of feeling for the 
sick. 

It may be the case that a parent is so fortunate as to have his 
child fall ill of a fever at school. If so, he will not, we trust, 
neglect to profit by all the advantages which are afforded him. 
He will at once write to the head-master, and, while acknow- 
ledging that of course illnesses are not under our control, but 
are under the dispensation of a far higher power, he will add 
that it is really most vexatious that his son should have 
fallen ill, and that he cannot in the least account for it. He will 
not fail to add that, as the child has fallen ill at school, he must 
decline to bear any responsibility in the matter, nor can he, out 
of consideration to his other children, if he has any, or to him- 
self, if he has none, for a moment think of visiting him. 
Still, to show that he is not indifferent to his child’s suffer- 
ings, he will request that those who are nursing him will 
find time to send him at least two letters a day, giving him 
the fullest particulars of his health. There may be some 
parents who carry their love for their children to such a point 
of rashness as to venture to offer, if it can be in any way 


arranged, to look in through the window at their darling son 
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when on his sick-bed. With a view to such displays of parental. 
love, it would be well if all school infirmaries were built on the 
ground-floor. A parent who thus ventures will no doubt make a 
point of seeing the nurse, and will promise her half-a-crown if 
she will look after his son more carefully than after his com- 
panions, When the boy is safely through, he will probably re- 
member that after all it is not to human aid that our thanks 
are due, and will be content with offering her two shillings. 
Of course he will at the same time remove his son from the 
school, to mark his sense of the great impropriety of the occur- 
rence of such an illness. However mild may be the nature of 
the fever that breaks out in a school, no judicious parent will for 
a moment hesitate at once to remove his son, at least for a time, 
provided he has not taken it already. He will not be moved by an 
such idle considerations as that “ the child is father to the man,” 
and that a boy who is taught to flee from the most moderate 
risks will never grow up into a courageous man. He will not 
allow any considerations of studies interrupted to have the least 
weight with him, nor will he for a moment deign to reflect 
whether it might not be better for his son to incur some slight 
danger rather than have his habits of industry broken in upon, 
and his stock of knowledge lessened instead of increased. There 
will no doubt be some heartless or foolhardy parents who will 
say that their son must take his chance, and that it is idle to hope 
that he can always escape risk of infection. The true ene how- 
ever, as we have said, will at once remove his son, and will decline 
to Pay the school bill. He will in that case see the yout grow up 
worthy of him, with the same prewea regard for that chief bless- 
ing, health; which, while it will throughout life allow him to feel 
for the sick, will nevertheless lead him to feel for them most con- 
veniently when they are at a safe distance. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE BRIGHTON REVIEW. 


iv we were left without patent examples to show what are 
the dangers that attend the possession of a large Volunteer 
force, and what are the defects which those who on patriotic 
grounds advocate its maintenance should set themselves to over- 
come, there would be fair excuse for those wide differences of 
opinion among the leaders of the movement which are exhibited 
in the letters of Lord Bury on the one hand and of Lord Elcho and 
Lord Truro on the other. In commenting on this remarkable 
phase in the history of our modern Volunteers, we shall preface 
sur remarks by stating broadly that we believe it difficult to over- 
rate the value of the sentiment that produced them, ifitis properly 
utilized. Born of a special insult from our nearest European 
neighbour, the Volunteer force has survived the first occasion of the 
discovery of the need, has hindered the recurrence of the panic 
which overtook us, in common with other neighbours of the Second 
Empire, after the success of Solferino, and has given the whole 
nation that intelligent interest in its defensive resources the want 
of which caused our Crimean disasters, and would have proved 
our ruin had the campaign of 18 54-5 been waged at home instead 
of on the shores of the Black Sea. But as we strove to encourage 
the movement in its early struggles, so we hold ourselves bound 
to point out its shortcomings now, and especially when the pages 
of recent history offer two vast examples which seem as if written 
for our warning. 

It is almost a truism to say that, if the late war in France has 
taught us any lesson, it is the obvious and perhaps mortifying one 
that masses of armed men, though filled with ever so much 
= ardour, and thrown by their leaders into the jaws of 

eath with ever so much zeal and skill, cannot avail to save a 
country invaded by trained armies of regular soldiers, The 
scattered efforts of the Gauls of old were hardly of more 
advantage against the shock of Cesar’s legions than the levies 
of Republican France against the corps of Prince Frederick 
Charles, of Manteuffel, Goeben, and Werder. This was from no 
lack of personal valour, or military aptitude, or competent 
generalship. Let but a fair study be made of General Faidherbe’s 
own narrative, in which the colours used are most favourable to 
his army, and it will be seen how, at the first sound of serious 
reverse, his raw troops melted from him beyond all power of rally. 
There is a lesson here by which all will be impressed, save those 
wild dreamers who still prate of the success of Robespierve’s 
levée en masse, as though that standing falsehood of advanced 
Republicanism had not been exploded long before Gambetta’s sad 
and useless attempts to imitate it. But there may yet be those 
in this country who refuse to see in the Armies of the Loire and 
of the North the counterpart of what our own Volunteers might 
prove on an emergency under some rigorous administrator who 
should insist on making field armies of them. These were but 
Frenchmen, they may say, opposed to Von Moltke. Let such 
persons look closely at what happened to our own kith and kin 
across the Atlantic a few years earlier, yet at a period later 
than the creation of our own Volunteer force. Mere was a 
powerful nation which had refused to take the pains to kee 
up its own limited regular army even to the moderate standar 
fixed by its representatives. Suddenly a crisis came which left 
it face to face with the national danger of an armed and organized 
rebellion. The life of the Great Republic, that unity which 
its founders doubtless designed to endure, seemed to be threatened 
fatally ; and the people of the North were roused unwillingly to 
action. Have our readers forgotten the events that followed? 
The conventional American trust in millions of militia, enrolled 


on paper and bound to State muster once a year—a ceremony 
often omitted—vanished at the breath of real war. Volunteerg 
for three months were called for, and crowded in myriads to 
Washington eager for the fray. Alas! the three months had well 
nigh expired ere any leader could be found bold enough to take 
them three days’ march into Virginia to face even the hardly better 
organized force which had gathered to meet them. We need not 
dwell on the sequel; the attempt of M‘Dowell to outflank his 
enemy, the defeat that turned into panic rout before the army Inew 
itself to be beaten, the inextinguishable ridicule which followed all 
over the world when that famous description of the flight from 
Bull Run was read, which perhaps helped to sow the seeds of the 
deep-rooted enmity that is now manifesting itself in the pages 
of the American case at Geneva. We laughed Homerically on 
this side of the water; but, laughing, we forgot one vital matter; 
the picture which War Correspondents drew was the picture of 
the behaviour of a Volunteer army in its first panic, and that 
army mainly one of our own blood. Many of the men who thus 
shamefully fled fought like heroes on many a bloody field after, 
and showed themselves the enduring kinsmen of those who 
triumphed under Wellington, and marched up to the muzzles of 
the Stich guns under Gough. 

What, then, is it that makes the difference between rout and 
heroism? Whence the danger—for there is an obvious danger— 
to those Governments which trust in enthusiasm, numbers, and 
devotion, rather than in made soldiers? Shortly, it is this. There 
are certain real essentials for a fighting army, besides the men 
and the material suitable to its numbers, They may be divided 
into the three well-known heads of organization, drill, agd discipline. 
As yet we are only aiming at the first of these things as regards 
our regular forces, and no one pretends that it has been applied to 
the reserves of any class. We must therefore pass on to the others, 

Drill in its lower elements is the easiest of military accomplish- 
ments—at any rate for infantry soldiers—to acquire. The higher 
or tactical portion is only just being opened to our forces generally 
by the practice of large manceuvres. How little the present spirit of 
the Volunteers promises for them in this direction may be gathered 
from the fact that, after the loud advertisement of the War Office 
that no more than 5,000 could be received into the Aldershot 
manceuvres, and that priority of application only would be at- 
tended to, it was with difliculty that 3,000 could be collected. In 
plain words, the Government could not succeed in getting one- 
sixtieth part of the Volunteer roll together fora fortnight’s genuine 
exercise. Yet drill of any description is comparatively easy of ac- 
quirement, as it is easy to comprehend and to define, compared with 
the higher quality of discipline—the chief governing principle, not 
only of armies, but of all successful combinations of masses of men, 
Discipline is known, like its opposite, panic, rather by its practical 
effects than by theory. It is discipline which inspires with his 
stern sense of responsibility the Polish corporal serving the 
German or Russian masters whose cause he dislikes; which 
enabled the Archduke Albert, with a familiar parade-ground 
word, to recall to its duty a battalion staggering under the enemy’s 
fire; which has again and again, in ancient history and in modern, 
carried a small body of regular soldiers straight through a mob of 
untutored warriors rushing to the encounter in the first simple 
confidence of personal courage. For discipline implies that common 
trust in the guidance of the superior, and in the support of the 
equal, which makes each individual no longer a mere unit, brave or 
faltering as the case may be, but a component part of a powerful 
moral machine. Give a Volunteer three days of isolated spring 
drill, and the effect will, in three days later, vanish from his 
natural carriage; give them to an old soldier out of practice, 
and he will walk through the next summer with a more erect 
bearing. For the action of discipline is ever far more moral than 
physical, and the soldier has thus been practically reminded of 
the profession to which he belongs. 

If these truths are, as we hold them to be, indisputable, we 
must thunk Lord Bury for his plainspoken protest, with which 
all our readers must be familiar, against the resolutions of Satur- 
day last. “The Volunteers,” he says, “as far as the meeting 
could bind them, have decided for themselves against Sir Hope 
Grant.” To put the whole matter briefly, an honest and plain- 
spoken General, not a brilliant genius, but a man of much 
hard service and of kindly heart, thought fit last year to ex- 
press his candid opinion that the gathering on Brighton Downs 
was “calculated to do more harm than good.” The commanding 
officers chiefly concerned meet, and, instead of laying their views 
respectfully before the authorities, as Lord Bury suggested, and 
obtaining full discussion on the matter, they constitute them- 
selves practically their own Minister of War, and resolve that “it 
is desirable to hold the Easter Monday Review as usual.” And 
these are the men to whom the country would have to look for 
the enforcement of discipline in the Volunteer battalions if the 
emergency came for which they exist. Truly may we say with 
Lord Bury, we “ hope it may not yet be too late to take the wiser 
course.” With him too we hope that an appeal to the general 
good sense of the body of Volunteers will discountenance all that 
savours of faction and of the fatal tendency to put the force above 
the country for the defence of which it exists. 

Lord Truro and Lord Elcho have stated the other side of the 
case. Perhaps the best answer to their arguments is suggested 
a couple of sentences of their own. Lord Elcho, for example, 18 
disposed to subordinate military instruction and efficiency to the 
enjoyment of a cheap holiday at the sea-side, as ‘‘a boon to 


hard-worked metropolitan clerks and artisans.” Let them have 
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the holiday by all means, but let us abstain from the mockery of 
calling it military service. Again, Lord Truro takes an utterly 
false view of the situation when he speaks of the protest of com- 
manding officers as “due to the body they represent.” Their first 
duty in all such questions is to England herself, whose Volunteer 
battalions they have undertaken to lead. Without some sort of 
discipline acknowledged by all ranks, such battalions should not 
be maintained by the country which their commanding officers 
apparently refuse to serve unless allowed to have their own way 
without contradiction, comment, or check. Discipline of any kind 
implies self-abnegation, a quality of true patriotism which the 

roceeding of last Saturday, and Lord Truro’s defence of it, 
alike ignore. Yet if this be struck out of their category of 
virtues, and if the place of the nm ge which embodies it is to 
be filled by joviality, goodfellowship, and personal feeling, we 
shall have a force of which that judgment may be pronounced 
which a high authority has lately uttered as to the old seven- 
teenth-century fortresses of France :—“ This means of so-called 
defence is useless in peace, and very dangerous in time of 
war.” 


THE SOCIAL ANATOMY OF NEW YORK. 


HE assassination of Mr. James Fisk will probably satisfy the 
popular conception of poetical justice. Ie won his position 

by violent means, and he came to a violent end. It pa to be 
beyond doubt that, in his quarrel with Stokes, Fisk had wrenched 
the law to his purpose, and had, by the connivance of his hire- 
lings and satellites on the Bench; contrived a plan for crushing his 
adversary which was in its way quite as violent and lawless as the 
“wild justice” to which Stokes resorted. It is possible that in the 
particular question at issue Fisk may have been in the right and 
Stokes in the wrong; but it is at least certain that when Stokes 
heard that he was to be indicted for conspiracy before one of 
Fisk’s creatures, he believed that his condemnation was written in 
advance, and most people who knew anything of the relations 
between Fisk and the Judges of New York took the same view. It 


is needless to say that, even if this view is correct, it does not 
in any oe justify the deliberate and cold-blooded murder 
which has been committed. It would perhaps be rash to assume 
that, even upon the clearest evidence of his guilt, Stokes will | 
not be acquitted. Criminal, as well as civil, justice in New | 
York is administered in a peculiar manner. A murder of a) 
singularly brutal and unprovoked character was lately committed | 
in one of the tramway cars, and the murderer, although convicted | 
and sentenced, has practically been reprieved by the favour of 
the authorities. In another case, a man who had shot a | 
journalist was acquitted in consequence of his plea that the | 
journalist had seduced his wife. A well-known politician a few | 
years ago murdered his wife’s lover, and was acquitted on similar | 
ounds. He took his wife back, and has since held high oflice 
in the diplomatic service of his country. Poetical justice is a 
bastard branch of the judicial family, and must be excluded from 
the Courts. The only safeguard of society is that murder shall 
be uniformly punished, without reference to the motives which 
may have actuated the murderer. Evidence as to motives may be 
admitted in order to show whether the act was or was not pre- 
meditated, but not in extenuation or justification of the crime 
itself. The acquittal or pardon of the murderer of Fisk, on the 
lagen that he was an injured man and that Fisk provoked his 
e, will tend to perpetuate and confirm the chronic lawlessness 
which has made New York a byword among civilized nations. 
It would be absurd, of course, to affect any regret for Fisk’s 
death, apart from the manner in which it was brought about. 
There are occasions when adherence to the maxim “ De mortuis,” 
&c., is an idle as well as a foolish, and in some degree immoral, 
hypocrisy. Fisk was in every sense, and in almost every possible 
way, a bad man. His wickedness was flagrant and defiant. He 
was a notorious blackguard, swindler, forger, and thief. His 
gee life was a course of shameless and vaunting profligacy. 
is public career was devoted to cheating and robbery. He 
cheated when he could; when he failed in that way, he seized 
what he wanted pretty much as a footpad might do. ‘These things 
do not cease to be true because he has now been shot like a dog. 
It is no use mincing words about such a man. At this distance 
we can look at the matter calmly and dispassionately, but it is 
necessary to speak plainly about Fisk’s character in order that 
the nature of the society in the midst of which he flourished, and 
the circumstances which made his villany triumphant, may be 
clearly understood. 
Fisk’s personal history is pretty well known, and we need not 
over it again. A pedlar’s son, he was successively an errand 
oy, waiter, hanger-on at Van Amburgh’s show, pedlar, com- 
mercial traveller, broker, railroad proprietor, and gold speculator. 
He was a bold, dexterous, and unscrupulous adventurer, as 
ignorant as he was impudent, but with abundance of ready wit and 
unfailing self-possession. The “watering” of Erie stock, the 
violent expedients by which he and Gould obtained absolute 
control of the railway, the “cornering” of the gold market in 
1869, and the subsequent repudiation of contracts, to the ruin of 
a large number of people, when the Government interfered to 
ot the game, will be remembered among the principal exploits 
Fisk and his confederates, and sufficiently indicate the nature 
of the opreations by which he built up his fortune. He was 
hand and glove with the Tammany Ring, and shared Tweed’s 


authority over the Judges and the whole administration of the 


city. Since the recent revolt of the citizens against the rulers 
who had so long enslaved and plundered them, things had not 
been going so well with Fisk. had influence enough with 
the Bench to save himself, and he no doubt reckoned that, when 
the storm had lulled a little, another daring coup would re- 
cover lost ground; but in the meantime he was beginning to be 
pressed by the interests on which he had trampled. Among others 
who had turned against him was one of his mistresses, who threatened 
to publish the confidences with which he had entertained her four 
years ago, when he seized the Erie books, and fled with them and her 
to Jersey, and from that sanctuary made arrangements for “ buying 
the Legislature.” The feud was embittered by the appearance of 
Stokes, a fast young Wall Street broker, as the woman’s adviser 
and protector; and Fisk, abandoning all efforts to compromise 
the matter, prepared to crush the pair by means of the irresistible 
power which a corrupt judici aiied at his disposal. The con- 
test was an obviously unequal one, and this has been urged by 
Stokes’s friends—Stokes himself maintaining a wary silence— 
in excuse, if not in justification, of the murder. Whether 
Stokes reckoned on public sympathy to secure impunity for the 
crime, or how far such a calculation may prove by the result to be 
well founded, remains to be seen. The news of Fisk’s death sent up 
Erie shares about 3 percent., and itis evident that though the mob, 
with whom he was always on good terms—having the highwayman’s 
trick of being free-handed with his money—was at first somewhat 
excited, and threatened to lynch the murderer, the general feeling of 
the community is rather one of satisfaction and relief. It is, we 
fear, a symptom of the kind of demoralization which has orp 
and jamal overtaken the inhabitants of New York that there 
should be no manifestation of deep abhorrence for the crime. As 
far as we can see, it is regarded chiefly in the light of an unfor- 
tunate and rather irregular proceeding which prudence would net 
have dictated, and which cannot in strict propriety be approved. 
People are quite ready to say a good word for Fisk, but we have 
failed to detect any strong condemnation of the murderer. A 
sagacious observer predicts that, even if there is not enough sym- 
pathy already to save Stokes from-the gallows, there is sure to be 
enough before his trial comeson. He ison the best of terms with the 
reporters, he is to have his portrait in two of the illustrated week- 
lies, and an anxious public studies with rising interest the minute 
daily chronicle of his life in prison—the number of cigars he 
smokes, his gossip with his visitors, his mutton-chops and omeletts 
for breakfast, chicken broth for lunch, and “porterhouse steak, 
pickled beet, and pot of strong tea” for supper. The opera-house 
was besieged to see Fisk lying in state in full uniform; he had a 
public funeral, at which his regiment of militia paraded with the 
conventional emblems of mourning, and listened to a gushing 
sermon from the chaplain. But Fisk is buried, and almost for- 
gotten, and Stokes is the hero of the hour. “Stokes in good 
spirits” is the comforting heading of the latest bulletins. The 
“ irrepressible Josie,” the vulgar Helen of a coarse intrigue, also 
shares the honours of the occasion, “ her voluptuous charms splen- 
didly set off by a dress of black silk, velvet jacket, jockey hat, and 
‘illusion’ veil.” She has now probably a great career before her 
as a lecturer on women’s rights. 

An amusing and characteristic apology has been put forward on 
behalf of the respectable people of New York to explain away 
the predominance which such a man as Fisk was allowed to 
attain amongst them. Fisk, we are assured, was never admitted 
into good society, No genuine “ Knickerbocker ” ever sat down to 
dinner with him, Even Shoddy was rather shy of his company. 
Tie was excluded from all respectable clubs and haunts of men, 
and he walled through public ball-rooms, with his diamonds 
blazing on his shirt front, without a single person saluting or in 
any way recognizing him. The truth is, we are told, that Fisk 
and Tweed and the rest of them were social outlaws in New 
York. ‘This is just the sort of reasoning which we used -to 
hear from the St. Germain people in Paris about the Emperor 
and his Court. The Faubourg did not “know ” Louis Napoleon, 
and the trifling circumstance of his holding France, includin 
the Faubourg, in absolute subjection was of course Remeter | 
For several years Fisk and his friends were masters of New York, 
distributed the patronage, helped themselves freely out of the 
treasury, packed the Legislature, and suborned the Judges. ‘They 
exacted taxes, passed laws, jobbed, and plundered as they chose. 
But the gallant and high-spirited Knickerbockers had their reven 
They refused to dine with Fisk, and made a point of cutting him 
in society. Several reasons may be suggested to explain the 
sudden and despotic dominion which Fisk secured over the affairs, 
not only of the Erie Railway, but of New York. In the first 
place, he was essentially a barbarian, and had the advantage of 
that simplicity of purpose and action which is free alike from fear 
and shame, and goes straight to its aim by the shortest and most 
direct road. He had no conscience, no scruples of honour or 
honesty, to restrain him. It was perhaps not unnatural that a 
civilized community which had grown accustomed to something 
like law and order should at first be bewildered and confused by 
such a sublime defiance of the elementary principles of social inter- 
course. In the next place, the political constitution of the State 
favoured the execution of his purpose. When the tyrant prayed 
that humanity might have but one neck, it was with a view to 
taking humanity more readily by the throat; and the administra- 
tion of New York might almost be supposed to have been con- 
trived with a similar object. The ballot surrendered the key of 
the situation to any party which could obtain the custody of the 
ballot-boxes. Mr. Fisk and his friends imposed no restraints upon 
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liberty of voting, and perhaps their expenditure on personators and 
repeaters has the counting of the 
votes, and they had invariably, down to the end of last year, a large 
majority. With the Legislature, the Bench, and the Civil Service 
in their hands, they on do what they pleased ; and, considering 
the temptations to which they were rh exposed, it may be said 
that they were almost moderate in yielding to them. Again, 
although New York now boasts that it never sat at meat with Mr. 
Fisk, it certainly made an idol of him after a fashion. It has 
been suggested that Fisk, when he first came to town, set himself 
deliberately to do strange, indecent, and outrageous things, in order 
that they might be taken notice of in the newspapers and might 
make him notorious. It is improbable that Fisk ever heard of 
the historical precedent for this line of action, and it is doubtful 
how far he set himself to work it out with distinct premeditation. 
But, at any rate, if he only followed the promptings of his nature, 
he profited by them. The newspapers were constantly full 
of him, and when he drove his four-in-hand through the Central 
Park, or appeared with a bevy from his harem in any public place, all 
eyes were fixed on him. He was the best advertised man in the 
ew World, and his speculations profited by it. Moreover, the 
public began to regard the source of so much amusement and ex- 
citement with a kind of good-natured, friendly feeling, with which 
was mingled probably a certain degree of admiration for his 
pluck and cleverness, and above all for his success. Fisk was not 
a representative man in the sense that he reproduced in himself 
the precise characteristics of the society in which he lived, and 
over which he triumphed; but he was unquestionably a pro- 
duct of that society. Its loose morality, political supineness, 
love of excitement, and sympathy with successful smartness, 
supplied a congenial soil for this rank and noxious weed. New 
York has no more to fear from Fisk, but unless there are 
considerable changes in its own moral and political condi- 
tion, there is no reason to suppose that another impudent and 
unscrupulous adventurer may not play the same part, and re- 
duce the city once more to the servile and disgraceful sub- 
jection from which she has hardly yet escaped. Fisk’s rascality 
was not single-handed, and numerous partners of his guilt and 
spoils survive him. Respectable “ Knickerbockers ” who were too 
nice to dine with him, were not above gambling in the wake of 
his villanies. It is positively asserted that only four or five weels 
back several capitalists in New York took part in negotiations 
which were started by Fisk and Gould for a new form of fraudu- 
lent security to the amount of between six and seyen millions 
sterling. We judge the tree by its fruit, the body by its humours, 
and the accidental removal of such a creature as Fisk does not 
heal the rottenness on which he throve, and of which he was only 
the outward symbol. 


ME’TOIKOI IN SWITZERLAND. 


hs Swiss Federal Assembly began its adjourned Session on 
January 15th, and the Stdnderath has already debated and 
resolved on some of the points on the treatment of which in the 
Nationalrath we have already spoken, and on some also on which 
we have not. But we will put off all remarks on the present 
Session till the Session is ended, the more so as it seems that the 
Assembly can debate faster than we, even with the help of a 
vacation, cancomment. We feel ourselves quite behindhand in 
not having yet said anything on the debate in the Nationalrath on 
the ey a which many people regard as the most important of 
all that have been started by the present Revision. This is the 
question of Etablissement or Niederlassung, the rights of citizens of 
one Canton who are settled in another. For aught we know, the 
Stdnderath may be discussing the matter at this very moment, and 
they may have come to their conclusions before what we are now 
writing can find its way into type. But we will go on as we have 
begun, with the proceedings in the Nationalrath, and will keep the 
amendments or confirmations of the Stdnderath till the Session is 
over. And let every one bear in mind that the decisions of both 
Houses together are not final. Ina matter of everyday Federal 
legislation they would be so; but in the case of a constitutional 
amendment, two powers stand behind, the Cantons and the whole 
people, either of which can reject, though neither can amend, the 
pro of the Federal Assembly. 
he question of Niederlassung or Etablissement is one which 
has special interest for the classical or medizval scholar. The 
Swiss Gemeinde or Commune, which, more than either the Con- 
federation or the Canton, is the real kernel of Swiss life, is a 
thoroughly medieval institution, which has lived on through all 
changes, and which, like so many other medieval institutions, 
reminds us at every moment of things in ancient Greece and Italy. 
Some years ago we lighted on wepiouwor in a small district in North 
Germany, a common possession of the commonwealths of Liibeck 
and Hamburg. We presume that they are there still. There cer- 
tainly is nothing in the new German Constitution to change their 
position in local matters, and, if it has given them votes in Imperial 
matters, the analogy between their position and what we shall pre- 
sently have to speak of in Switzerland is only made more pertect. 
If it be so, it will follow that in both cases men who are denied 
the lower privilege are allowed the higher. In the old state of 
ings in Switzerland, we need not say, there were zspiowor in 
abundance. There are now no zepioior, but the pérocxo: are still a 
mens increasing class. The Gemeinde, the Commune or Parish, 
is the element which is at the bottom of everything. It would be 
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everyday life which come more keenly home to the mass of man- 


other of the small matters for the sake of which, after all, political 
societies largely exist, are in the hands of the Commune. And it 
is to the Commune, not to the Canton or the Confederation, that 
the citizen who is no longer able to support himself looks for 
support in his extremity. 

3ut what is the Commune? How is it constituted? Who 
are its members? How is membership gained? How is it 
forfeited ? On these points the Federal Constitution has hitherto 
been anything but explicit. Its forty-first article lays down the 
general principle that every Swiss citizen may settle in any part 
of the Confederation which he thinks good, and that he every- 
where carries with him his statws of citizen and the right to vote 
in all Federal and all Cantonal matters. But his position in the 
Commune is left wholly to local law; the Constitution ex- 
pressly excepts from the civic rights which he carries with him 
the right to vote in communal matters or to have a share in the 
profits of communal property. These points are left to cantonal 
legislation. Now in the Swiss Communes generally, just as in 
the old Greek commonwealths, citizenship is strictly hereditary. 
Wherever a man lives, he remains a burgher of the Commune of his 
forefathers ; mere residence, even from generation to generation, 
conveys no more right to the burghership than it did at Athens 
or Sparta. The Swiss of another Canton, or even of another 
Commune in the same Canton, who settles in a Commune to 
which he does not belong, though the equal of his neighbours in all 
Federal and all Cantonal rights, is for all communal purposes, 
that is, for all the small purposes of daily life, as strictly a 
pirorwoc as Lysias was at Athens. On what terms he may be 
admitted to the burghership—on what terms, in short, communal 
burghership may be granted or sold—is a matter with which the 
Federal Constitution does not concern itself; it is left wholly 
to local law. All that it does secure to him is that he 
shall have free commercium, and shall not be subject to any 
special peroixwr. But most Communes have some corporate 
property, and in some of them the corporate property is very 
considerable. And the degree of liberality in conferring the 
communal franchise is remarked to be in an inverse ratio to the 
value of the communal property. A poor Commune is always 
more liberal in granting its franchise than a rich one. 
Geneva, indeed, where the communal property is small, the 
communal franchise can even be claimed as a right by one class 
of pérorxot, that is, by the adult children born of Swiss parents in the 
Canton. Otherwise, where there is no legislation of this kind, the 
péroucog and his descendants, except in the case of special grant or 
purchase, remain for ever andever. And though the pérorcog 
cannot be laid under a special ueroixoy, the same thing may be 
done in another way. The members of the hereditary Commune, 
instead of using their corporate property for public communal 
purposes, may divide its profits among them as a private estate, 
and may provide for public communal purposes by taxation, in 
which the pérouog, though he has no vote, pays his share. Again, 
though the Federal Constitution guarantees the right of settle- 
ment everywhere to all its citizens, the right is a good deal 
clogged by various stipulations. Settlement may be altogether 
refused to him unless he produces certain papers—“ un acte d’ori- 
gine ou une autre piéce équivalente, un certificat de bonnes 
meeurs””—which of course may mean anything—and “une attes- 
tation qu’il jouit des droits civils et qu’il n’est point légalement 
fiétri.”. We should certainly think it odd if an Englishman 
Scotchman, or Irishman settling in another part of the United 
Kingdom—to say nothing of a mere change of county or parish— 
should be asked for papers of this kind before he could buy land, 
or vote, or do anything at all. Then, though the pérouwog cannot be 
denied his cantonal rights, his admission to them may be delayed by 
cantonal law for any time not exceeding two years. Lastly, by 
one of the vaguest provisions in the world, the settled pérowog 
may be removed from the Commune of his settlement, not only if 
he Reseenes chargeable, as we should say, to the parish, but by judi- 
cial sentence in penal matters, and by police authority—‘s’il a 
perdu ses droits civils et a été légalement fiétri; si sa conduite est 
contraire aux meurs; ou sil a été souvent puni pour contraven- 
tion aux lois ou réglements de police.” This is certainly clothing 
the police—that is, as far as the Confederation is concerned, allow- 
ing cantonal legislation to clothe the police, if it thinks fit—with 
an arbitrary _— which seems strange under a democratic 
government. How many convictions are needed for a man to be 
reckoned as “ souvent puni” ? and might a teetotal commune shut 
its gates against all who, by drinking beer, were guilty of “cone 


duite contraire aux moeurs” 
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both historically and practically, though not constitutionally, true 

to say that, as the Confederation is simply an aggregate of Cantons 

so the Canton is an aggregate of Communes. The difference of 

course is that, as the Cantons are sovereign States, the Confederation 

can legislate for them only so far as the Federal Constitution em- 

powers it to do so, while, as the Communes are not sovereign, each 

Canton can freely legislate for its own. But practically the Canton 

is an aggregate of Communes; the Commune is as distinctly 

| an independent sphere of pulitical life smaller than the Canton ag 

| the Confederation is an independent sphere of political life greater 

than the Canton. The exact rights and powers of the Communes 

| differ widely in different places according to ancient usage and 

| cantonal law; but everywhere the Commune has large powers of 

the greater matters which come within range of 

| Canton and the Confederation. Thechurch, the school, and man 
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As a matter of study, of comparison between old Greek, medi- 
geval, and modern commonwealths, nothing can be more interestin 
than this state of things. And it is a state of things of whi 
traces may still be seen in many places among ourselves. Where- 
ever any kind of privilege or property belongs to a class of heredi- 
tary freemen, we have the remains of an institution essentially 
the same as that of the Swiss Gemeinden. Nowadays such 
privileges and property, where they still exist, have no exclusive 
political character; no one is anywhere shut out from voting 
either for a member of Parliament, for a town-councillor, or for 
a ian of the poor, on the ground of his not being an here- 
ditary or otherwise qualified freeman. But when, as was the 
case up to the great Reform Bill, the elective franchise was in 
many boroughs wholly in the hands of freemen, the powers of the 
English Gemeinde went even further than those of the Swiss. 
But, curious as the present state of things is asa matter of an- 
tiquarian politics, it is plain that it must be full of practical evils. 
According to statistics which were brought forward in the de- 
bates, nearly half the population of Switzerland live in Com- 
munes to which they do not belong by birth. That is, they have 
communal rights which they cannot exercise in their hereditary 
Communes which perhaps they never saw, while in the Communes 
where they pvt live and where all their nearest interests lie, 
they are—whatever local legislation may think fit to make them. 
They may perhaps, in old and poverty, be sent away against 
their wills from the place where they have spent all their lives to 
find relief in a place where they have all along had hereditary 
rights, but with which they have never had any personal con- 
nexion. Some remedy is clearly needed for such a state of things 
as this, a state of things which must often interfere with personal 
freedom in a way hardly consistent with democratic principles. 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that the several 
Communes have the same right to their corporate property as any 
other individual or corporate owner, aright which we are far from 
denying the power of the supreme authority to touch, but which 
at all events is not to be lightly touched. Proposals to remedy 
these evils were laid before the Assembly by the Federal Council 
and by the Committees of the two Houses. Those of the Federal 
Council and of the Committee of the Stdnderath speak, we must 
say, with an uncertain and hesitating voice, But the proposals 
of the Nationalrath are clear enough. The settler in a strange 
Canton is to obtain a communal as well as a cantonal vote 
after three months’ residence, but he is to have no share in the 
property of the Commune. Moreover the right of settlement 
may be either refused or taken away, not only in the case of 
a penal sentence, but in case of the settler becoming charge- 
oN as we should say, to the parish. It will be seen 
that, though the settler is secu his vote in communal 
matters, yet the members of the hereditary Commune are not 
hindered from dealing with the communal property as a private 
estate and throwing all public charges on the taxation which 
pérouxot Share along with hereditary burghers. On the other hand, 
the proposal not only takes away the absurd certificate of good 
morals, but seemingly takes away all necessity of “ papers,” 
unless they somehow lurk in the words “ aprés avoir diment justitié 
de sa qualité d’électeur.” The extraordinary variety of the com- 
munal institutions in different Cantons, and even in different parts 
of the same Canton, was clearly set forth in the debate, as well 
as the practically different senses in which the word Commune is 
consequently used. Vigorous attacks were made on the system 
of expulsion on the ground of poverty—expulsions just like the 
removals once so familiar under the English law of settlement. 
But it seems strange to any Englishman used to go, settle, buy, 
in any county or parish, and to get a vote by simple residence, that 
the requirement of “la production d’un acte d’origine ou d’une 
autre piéce analogue,” struck out by the Committee, was put in 
again by the House. Two of the most interesting speeches were 
those of M. Rambert of Vaud and Herr Klein of Basel. The 
former set forth the wide difference between those Communes where 
the public property is fairly applied to public pore, and those 
in which it is treated as a private estate. Tis proposal that all 
such private divisions should be forbidden, and all corporate com- 
munal property applied only to public communal uses, was lost 
only by the casting vote of the President, who himself did not 
object to the principle of the proposal. Herr Klein’s Lag nna 
that the péro«og should gain a right to parish relief in the Com- 
mune of his adoption after five years’ residence was not adopted. 

The final result of the voting in the Nationalrath, if adopted by 
the other powers of the State, will leave the power of refusing or 
withdrawing the right of settlement only in the case of a criminal 
conviction or of chargeability to the parish. The “ acte d’origine” 
is retained. The jéroceog who passes these tests acquires both a 
cantonal and a communal vote after three months’ residence. But 
he gains no right over the communal property, which the here- 
ditary freemen may still deal with as they please. It is plain that 
something has been gained, but not so much as might have been 
looked for from the liberal tone of many of the speeches. The 
Swiss Gemeinde will still for many purposes remain one of the 
Curiosities of political archeology. 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 
W Ii need not say that our best wishes will accompany the 
Livingstone Expedition, yet it by no means follows that the 
Government is to be blamed for declining to subsidize it. We 


should be loth to take a desponding tone with regard to one of 
the most sanguine and adventurous of travellers, Dr. Livingstone 
has made fast friends in the highest scientific circles; and, as it 
has seemed to many, the men most competent to form an opinion 
on his fate have gone on hoping against hope. But long ago these 
hopes seemed to be founded less on, reason than on feeling, and 
they have necessarily grown fainter as the latest news from the 
traveller has receded into the distance. It is now nearly three 
pe since we last had any authentic accounts of Livingstone, 
he still survives, he may be presumed to be in a district which 
communicates with the coast by native traders; and the residence 
of a white man so widely known over Central Africa must have 
created more than a merely local sensation. Yet no trustworthy 
rumour about him has reached Zanzibar or any other of the trade 
ports on the coast. Those who know Africa best must best know 
the chances that beset a European life under prolonged sojourn in © 
the probable conditions. Those who know Livingstone best 
express a strong confidence that he is the very man to live 
down the circumstances that beset him. His works and his 
labours go far to support this confidence, and we gladly admit 
that there is a good deal to be said from that point of view. But 
then, we ask, is the Government in precisely the same position 
as any private person or association? Does it enjoy the same 
freedom of indulging generous and chivalrous impulses? It is 
a grave responsibility to attach official sanction to an enterprise 
which at the best partakes of the character of a forlorn hope. 
The history of the search after Franklin and his companions 
taught men in authority a lesson which they surely should not 
forget. Sir John Franklin carried a Government commission into 
the Polar seas. Long after all reasonable hope of his rescue 
had ceased to exist, the Government persevered in an almost 
desperate attempt. Expedition after expedition was sent among 
Arctic icefloes and icebergs with the certainty of great suffering 
and at the peril of valuable lives. The sympathy of the nation 
sanctioned these expeditions, and even when we felt that they had 
become Quixotical we were slow to say as much. But it is 
right to point out that, in the present case, the Government 
need recognize no similar obligation to reach some indefinite 
oint of Central Africa. Dr. Livingstone holds, it is true, Her 
Majesty's commission as Consul, and his researches have deserved 
and obtained the gratitude of his countrymen; but we must 
remember that he did not undertake in his official capacity the 
journey that has landed him and us in the embarrassment which 
we now deplore. If, however, the Government subsidized Lieu- 
tenant Dawson’s party, and if Lieutenant Dawson should be 
reported missing in the interior, the Government would bequeath 
to its successors another Franklin legacy. The Government is 
bound to weigh the matter well, and we can easily understand 
that it may feel itself obliged to adhere to its answer in the 
negative. It is the penalty of public life that it must often 
require a sacrifice of private feelings, as in the case of a Home 
Secretary who has to refuse reprieves to criminals under 
capital sentence. We are sure that a gallant volunteer like 
Lieutenant Dawson would be the last man to press the Govern- 
ment for a guarantee of his personal safety. At the same time we 
may express our conviction that, should the Dawson expedition 
share the fate of the traveller in search of whom it is sent, popu- 
lar sentiment will insist on efforts to extricate it, if extrication 
seems at all practicable. This of itself is a sufficient reason why 
the Government should not be precipitate in tendering any 
such guarantee, or exceed its strict duty by hampering the action 
of its successors. 

Because we believe the Government to be right in this matter, 
it by no means follows that the pa Sang Society acts un- 
advisedly. On the contrary, this is precisely a case where private 
individuals and corporations may legitimately exercise a wide dis- 
cretion, and, thinking as it thinks, the Society is more than justified 
in acting as it proposes to act. It owes much to Livingstone him- 
self. It owes something to the memory of its late President, who 
expressed a firm hope to the last hour of his life that he would 
again see his absent friend. The present President and the 
official and unofficial authorities of the Society have in a measure 
inherited Sir Roderick Murchison’s convictions. The acclamations 
of the meeting of Monday evening expressed the warmest approval 
of the proposed expedition. Very well. Let the expedition be 
carried out by all means, It isa matter of public concern which 
commands the public sympathies. It was the idea of the 
Geographical Society, and has grown up under its auspices. Surely 
the Government, without laying itself open to censure, may take 
the view expressed by Mr. Ball in his short and sensible 
speech, without adopting all his conclusions. It might urge 
something to the following effect:—Scientifie geographers, who, 
as they say themselves, are the authorities most competent to 
judge of the chances of success, pronounce decidedly in favour of 
the expedition. The public very naturally follows the lead of 
these capable guides. The movement has no lack of friends, the 
sum asked is comparatively small, the expedition has been decided 
upon in any case, and such a subsidy as has been asked for ought 
to be unnecessary. This is what the Government might have 
urged fairly enough, but we think it would have acted more 
wisely had it said nothing at all, beyond meeting the demand with 
a simple negative. Unluckily it has thought fit to give reasons 
for its refusal, and we agree with Sir Henry Rawlinson that those 
reasons invite criticism. We puzzle ourselves as to what alterna- 
tive to a search expedition it can possibly have had in its mind. 

This Livingstone Expedition suggests reflections on the broad 
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subject of Central African exploration. We do not underrate the 
value of scientific discovery, nor would we discourage the spirit 
of English adventure. The enterprise that has done such great 
things for us would cramp and stifle itself were it confined within 
the limits which cold common sense might prescribe to it. But we 
are entitled to ask, although there may be a satisfactory answer 
to the question, whether all that we have gained in Central Africa 
can be held to compensate all that we have lost or risked? Or, 
if we strike a balance now, and decide that the martyrs of African 
adventure have not sacrificed health and life without a sufficient 
equivalent, we may still fairly enquire whether itis worth our while 
to persevere further. We can understand expeditions undertaken 
for definite practical reasons. We can conceive that philanthropists 
may be fally justified in facing fever, famine, and poisoned 
= for some such philanthropic p as the suppression 
of the slave trade on the Upper Nile. But researches for the 
‘gratification of geographical curiosity are a different matter, and 
commerce, we should fancy, has assured itself by this time that the 
game is hardly worth the candle. We have filled up in outline 
that great blank in our maps which used to be marked “ unex- 
plored.” We have justified broadly Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
wn predictions as to the watershed of Central Africa. We 
cy we have traced the mysterious course of the Nile to its 
lake fountains. We have also acquired something more than a 
vague notion of the natives and the capabilities of their country. 
We know the names of savage potentates, and their barbarous 
capitals. We have learned vicariously by melancholy experience 
the treacherous character of their policy, and the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of their chiefs. And the moral of all that we have 
learned amounts very much to this—that we are not very likely to 
benefit either them or ourselves by hasty meddling with them. We 
do not say that a time will not come when, by appealing to their 
self-interest, we may impose on them the blessings of civilization 
and commerce. We only argue that the result is not to be 
precipitated by wild dashes at the interior. Indeed, the good 
work is going slowly forward now in the natural course of things ; 
but where it is advancing to any purpose, it is making its way from 
the outskirts where civilization is steadily pushing barbarism back. 
In the South, for example, it is not so very long ago that Gordon 
Cumming’s volumes of sport appeared as a new revelation. Until 
then his hunting-grounds had been an unknown world. Now 
the white man has pushed back the elephant almost to his 
furthest limits. Chiefs far to the north of the territory of 
the ferocious Moselekatze have received white legations in 
the shape of missions, and regulated their conduct on some 
sort of compromise with the teachings of the Christian faith. 
Livingstone himself had settled on the Zambesi river, Long 
o on the Eastern coast we established diplomatic relations 
with the Sultans of Zanzibar, and, notwithstanding the abuses of 
the Eastern slave trade, we have exercised a sensible influence 
there. Englishmen of courage, ability, independence, and honesty, 
like Sir Samuel Baker, ave clearly doing excellent service to 
humanity when they consent to replace incompetent and interested 
Egyptian officials. But the commercial and political history of 
our settlement on the Western coast is scarcely such as to encourage 
us to mix ourselves up in ‘the domestic affairs of the remote 
interior. In the West the tribes which might seem to have a 
direct interest in conciliating our favour fight out their inter- 
necine squabbles on our very borders, with the weapons we sell 
to them. Of course it is our national mission to develop trade 
everywhere, and, equally of course, when there is any reason- 
able prospect of profit, we should hesitate to say a word against 
it. Bat, as far as we have yet learned, Central Africa is rich 
neither in gold nor ivory, and our prejudices do not permit us to 
deal in the slaves which are the staple produce of the interior. 
Central Africa is not the barren desert we once believed it to be, 
but in the best years the provision-grounds do little more than 
supply the population, as our travellers have discovered to their 
cost. Thus, we fancy, we can form a rough estimate of all that 
England would be likely to gain were she to succeed in opening 
communications and establishing amicable relations everywhere. 
We believe, moreover, that we can give a shrewd guess as to 
how far we should benefit the natives. On the other hand, ex- 
rience has taught us the difficulties, hardships, and dangers that 
t the pioneers whom we despatch on this work—native fero- 
city to be dominated, native suspicion to be disarmed, native 
intrigues to be baffled, native cupidity to be satiated ; commons 
short, water scarce and often poisonous, and a climate fatal to 
European life. Experts have decided that there is adequate 
ground for Lieutenant Dawson’s expedition; and we repeat that 
we wish him and his party all success. But we earnestly trust 
that the Geographical Society may never again have to make 
plication to Government for Government aid towards a similar 
object. 


BALZAC’S PERE GORIOT. 

SS penny dramatists wish to illustrate the tenderness of pater- 

nity, and especially the sufferings inflicted by that tender- 
ness, they do wisely to paint the relation between a father and his 
daughters. The influence of sex, so strong in all the relations of 
life, affects the parental relation very powerfully. In many in- 
stances the fatherly instincts which are only half-awakened by 
the advent of a first-born son become energetic on the arrival of a 
daughter, and during all the years of childhood a little girl has 
privileges which are denied to the most exemplary of her brothers. 


All men in whom the paternal feelings are not utterly deadeneg 
make pets of their little girls, and nothing but the eager anxi 
for a male heir could so change the natural condition of a man's 
heart as to make him tenderer towards a boy. The general rule 
is that women spoil boys, and men girls; but however probable it 
is that a tender-hearted lady will bring up a boy too indulgently, 
it is still more probable that a father will be utterly incapable of 
anything like discipline where his daughters are concerned. In 
some instances this weaknéss is carried to the most extravagant 
excess, and a natural law which in healthy moderation serves to 
compensate men for the comparative uselessness of female children, 
and prevents them from feeling that they are a burden, becomes 
the cause of some of the most exquisitely painful situations which 
the student of humanity can contemplate. Many a man denies 
himself repose that his daughters may live in the most self- 
indulgent idleness, and sacrifices of this kind are made so habi- 
tually that they scarcely attract attention. The visibly painful 
cases are comparatively rare, and a case so painful as that of 
Balzac’s Pére Goriot is, we will not say impossible in real life, but 
at least unusual enough to lie quite beyond the range of ordi 
experience. We may do well, however, to remember the observa- 
tion made long ago by Dickens in the preface to Nicholas Nickleby, 
that “ what we call the world, which is so very credulous in what 
professes to be true, is most incredulous in what professes to be 
imaginary,” and also to bear in mind that an observer like Balzac, 
in a place like Paris, is likely to meet with examples of softness 
and hardness of heart which go beyond anything that we are 
commonly accustomed to. Even the daily newspapers contain 
occasiona] instances of parricide ; and since there are people in the 
world untilial enough to poison and stab their progenitors, it is 
possible that there may be others who, having been accustomed 
from infancy to the most boundless indulgence, will accept it and 
abuse it to the last. 

The parallel between the Pére Goriot and King Lear is suffi- 
ciently obvious, but in Balzac’s story we have no Cordelia, and he 
has the advantages and disadvantages of a minutely realistic study 
from modern life, and of a narrative in simple prose. Typical 
examples of human passions are admitted more readily in the “ no 
man’s land” of poetry, and though in one sense a story from 
modern life may impose itself on our belief with greater circum- 
stantial force, we receive it in a more critical spirit. No one asks 
whether there are women so cruel as the daughters of King Lear, 
but the reader cannot help wondering whether in modern Paris 
there ever existed two ladies so heartless as the daughters of old 
Goriot. In one respect Goriot wins our sympathies more easily 
than Lear, for Lear is a king, and so is placed above the conditions 
of ordinary mortality ; whereas Goriot is on our own level, a suc- 
cessful tradesman who has for sons-in-law a banker and a viscount. 
The division of a kingdom affects us less than the division of a 
fortune, and the very obscurity of old Goriot’s latter years, spent 
in a fusty lodging-house, in ever-increasing poverty, seems more 
terrible to the ordinary reader than the tumult of a royal camp. 
The idea suggests itself as probable that Balzac may have had 
some distant intention of this kind. He may have thought, “I 
will give the people a King Lear of their own time and in their 
own class, and compel them to feel his hardships, as hardships 
which might happen to themselves.” 

The Pére Goriot began life as a simple workman in a vermi- 
celli manufactory, and being clever and economical he purchased 
his master’s business when the latter accidentally fell a victim in 
the troubles of 1789. Goriot managed to avoid the dangers of 
the time, and by great prudence, combined with the commercial 
faculty, amassed a considerable sum of money in time of scarcity, 
with which he carried on his regular business afterwards, and so 
multiplied it. In his own trade he became extraordinarily acute, 
and to a fertile conception united great rapidity of execution, 
planning like a diplomatist and marching like a soldier. Outside 
of his speciality he remained the uncultivated working-man that 
he had been on his start in life, a man insensible to every kind 
of intellectual pleasure and incapable of understanding an argu- 
ment. In natures of this kind the affections concentrate them- 
selves as the intelligence does. Goriot’s wife was the first object 
on which he lavished his affection, but on her death his two 
daughters took her place, and his love for them grew into a form 
of mental disease, or over-development, the abnormal passion of 
paternity. He brought up his two girls without refusing them 
anything, educated them like ladies of rank, and accustomed them 
to the luxuries of fashionable life. Anastasie, who was courted 
for her beauty by the Count de Restaud, had aristocratic tastes 
which made her accept his offer in order that she might shine in 
high life; the other sister, Delphine, cared more for money, and 
married a German banker called Nucingen, who became a baron 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Goriot remained in trade, but his 
daughters and their husbands worried him till he quitted it, though 
nothing else in the world had any interest for him. He gave his 
daughters 30,000/. each, reserving about 400/. a year for himself, the 
produce of the goodwill of his business. His hope had been to 
the greater part of his time with his daughters, but he perceived 
very soon that an old vermicelli-maker was not the kind of 
father whom these noble ladies were anxious to ayow to society. 
They received him when they had no other company, but gave 
him clearly to understand that his presence was not desired at 
their dinner-parties. When Goriot divided his fortune between his 
two girls he had fondly expected to pass the remainder of his 
days in their two houses, alternately. As soon as the truth 
became quite clear to him he went to live at Madame Vau- 
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yg: pension. This house of entertainment was situated between 
e Panthéon and the Val-de-Grice, one of the dullest and 
dreariest quarters of old Paris, full of nothing but schools 
and lodging-houses. Here was a horrible table dhéte, where 
old Goriot ate his meals. Balzac is particularly strong in 
Hie tells of the dim glass, the chi 0) s, the dirty napki 
the walls with their foulness, the un- 
imaginable smells. It isa horrible life for an old man who has 
no friends, that life of the table d'héte, and most horrible of all in 
a regular pension of this kind, amongst vulgar and unfeeling 
ople who like to make a butt of a timid and defenceless convive. 
Any one who is gentle, whether from weakness or from refine- 
ment, is sure to be treated contemptuously by a company of cads 
and snobs, and Balzac describes in detail, or rather portrays than 
describes, the coarse brutality of manner which old Goriot had to 
put up with. 

But why put up with it? A single man with 400/. a year need 
not live in such a place as Madame Vauquer’s lodging-house. 
When he first came to lodge with Madame Vauquer, old Goriot, 
at that time in his seventieth year, took a suite of three rooms in 
her house, and dressed well, putting on a clean white waistcoat 
every day. He had eighteen frilled shirts of uncommon fineness, 
and wore two large diamond pins in his frills united by a golden 
chain. Everything about him was equally irreproachable. He 
had plenty of silver plate, and linen of various kinds; he took 
snufi from a box of massive gold, and took it like a man who 
knew that the supply would never fail. At that time, of course, 
he was not le Pére Goriot, but Monsieur Goriot; for in France, 
when the title of father is applied to a layman, it implies a certain 
contemptuous familiarity. In those lustrous days of the gold 
snuff-box and diamond pins, Monsieur Goriot was treated with 
consideration, Madame Vauquer went even beyond this, and 
endeavoured to make herself agreeable to him, with an ultimate 
view to the possibility of a matrimonial alliance. The failure of 
this project, and a pecuniary loss occasioned by the departure of a 
swindling “ countess,” embittered her mind against Goriot, and 
she began to torment him in her way by depriving him of certain 
little luxuries. This being ineflicacious, for the old vermicelli- 
maker was too simple in his habits to pay attention to annoyances 
of this kind, she set her other lodgers against him, and they began 
to make a butt of him for their amusement. They had no precise 
idea in the lodging-house of what the old man might be, or of 
what he had been in the past, and their balked curiosity resulted 
in very unfavourable guesses. When people are at the same time 
empty and garrulous, they resent reserve on the ground that, if a 
man will not talk about his affairs, it is because his affairs are bad. 
So the people in Madame Vauquer’s establishment attributed to 
Goriot every vice and, shame that hides itself from the light of 
day. Amongst other things he was a spy, but this theory fell to 
the ground, because he was considered too stupid to be aspy. It 
was certain, however, that he was an old libertine, because a beau- 
tiful young lady had been to see him in his rooms, and Madame 
Vauquer and her servant, who had listened, had caught some ex- 

ssions of endearment. This visit was followed, a month later, 

y one from another young lady. About this time Goriot re- 
moved to a story higher, and reduced his pension to nine hundred 
francs. This change fixed his title for the future. When it took 
place, Madame Vauquer and her lodgers ceased to call the old 
gentleman Monsieur Goriot, and called him le Pere Goriot ever 
after. 

It then became the fashion to torment the Pére Goriot mereci- 
lessly ‘about the young ladies who came toseehim. He answered 
that they were his daughters, which was not believed, and Madame 
Vauquer asked if he had thirty-six daughters; old Goriot 
replied gently that he had only two. He became more and more 
economical in his way of living, gave up taking snuff, used powder 
no longer, went up to the third story, and reduced his pension to 
forty-tive francs a month. When he ceased to use powder, his 
face, under the discoloured remnant of his natural hair, took 
upon itself an expression of ever-increasing sadness. The signs of 
deepening poverty were also visible enough to eyes so accustomed 
to observe such indications as were those of the mistress of a lodg- 
ing-house. His diamonds, his snuff-box, and other precious things 
disappeared one after another. His fine linen was worn out and 
replaced by the coarsest and commonest. His handsome blue coat 
was succeeded by a rough brown one, and his whole costume revo- 
lutionized in the same way. He became gradually thinner and 
thinner, the calves of his legs disappeared, his face, formerly 
round with contentment, was wrinkled all over, the skin of his 
forehead gathered up into folds, and his jawbone marked itself 
below the hollowed cheek. His eyelids were red round his eyes, 
his lower lip began to fall, his face took an expression of stupidity. 
In a word, he aged rapidly and lamentably. 

His fellow-lodgers, who, though of different occupations and pro- 
fessions, were all of the class that delights in chaffing, became more 
and more contemptuously merciless. They laughed at him to his 
face, and treated him with unpleasant familiarity, and with the 
odious patronage exercised by the vulgar towards the weak and 
unfortunate. The one exception to this rule was a young student 
of gentle birth, Eugéne de Rastignac, who perceived that they were 
mistaken in their estimate of Goriot, but who could not, until cir- 
cumstances aided him, find the solution of the enigma. It happened 
about this time that this young gentleman had an ambition to 
make his way in society—an ambition the more natural in his 
case that he was related to one of the most distinguished ladies 
of the Faubourg St.-Germain, and at the same time compelled by 


poole to live in the uncongenial atmosphere of Madame Vauquer’s 
odging-house. M. de Rastignac called one day upon a lady of 
rank whom he knew slightly, and found himself agreeably received 
in her house until he happened to speak of the “ Pare Goriot,” 
whom he had just seen in the act of leaving the same house, add- 
ing that they were very near neighbours, The lady’s husband 
took up the word “ pére ” in undisguised irritation ; the lady tried 
to turn the difficulty by asking Rastignac if he liked music, and 
going to her piano. The fact was that this countess was the 
Pére Goriot’s daughter. The discovery of this led Rastignac to a 
close and singular intimacy with Goriot. Afterwards the young 
gentleman became acquainted with Goriot’s other daughter, 
Madame de Nucingen. When Rastignac saw how both these 
ladies lived he could not help asking Goriot how it was that, 
whilst he had daughters aon surroundings were those of 
luxury, he himself could live so miserably :— 

Ma foi, dit-il, d'un air en apparence insouciant, & quoi cela me servirait-il 
W@étre mieux ? Je ne puis guére vous expliquer ces choses-la; je ne sais 
pas dire deux paroles de suite comme il faut. Tout est 14, ajouta-t-il en se 
frappant au cur. Ma vie, & moi, est dans mes deux filles. Si elles 
s’amusent, si elles sont heureuses, bravement mises, si elles marchent sur des 
tapis, qu’importe de quel drap je sois vétu et comment est l’endroit ot je 
couche? Je n’ai point froid si elles ont chaud, je ne m’ennuie jamais si 
elles rient. Je n’ai de chagrins que les leurs. 

In a word, the reduction in Goriot’s manner of living has 
been due simply to a constant drain upon the resources that 
remained to him in order to supply the extravagance of his 
daughters. It is a case of excessive or diseased, sentiment, as 
remote from the true balance of healthy nature as the intensest 
egotism of the avaricious. Goriot has become personally quite 
insensible to good or evil fortune, yet at the same time painfull 
sensitive to the slightest and most temporary inconvenience whi 
can affect the ideal well-being of his daughters. To put it other- 
wise, his sensitiveness to the inconveniences and sufferings of 
poverty, instead of being reduced or deadened, has on the con- 
trary been heightened, but at the same time it has been trans- 
ferred, carried out of himself and his own life, into the life of 
his daughters, by a morbidly exquisite sympathy. Balzac paints 
with daring truth the consequences of a sympathy of this kind, 
It goes so far that whatever can give pleasure to the be, ra 
whether the pleasure is right or wrong, moral or immoral, is a 
source of happiness to Goriot, whilst the least privation or 
annoyance that can ever affect them wounds and tortures him 
intclerably. For their vainest pleasures, for the payment of 
debts they had neither of them any right to contract, he reduces 
himself in his old age to the barest necessaries of existence. 
This passion of paternity becomes more and more dominant as 
senile weakness supervenes. Finally it absorbs and concentrates 
all the remaining energies of the man. 

The drama steadily increases in pathos and interest to the end. 
Goriot defaces and sells the pieces of silver-plate that remain to 
him, reduces himself to the lowest pittance, and finally has an 
attack of serous apoplexy, brought on.by a terrible scene with 
one of his daughters, who urgently wants more money of him, 
because she has been pawning her husband’s family diamonds, 
Goriot’s latest extravagance has been to furnish a separate apart- 
ment for Madame de Nucingen, which has cost him 12,000 francs 
at a time when he refuses himself a pinch of snuff from motives of 
economy. In consequence of this he cannot help his other 
daughter, and finds himself in the difficulty which is always 
finally certain to overtake the boundlessly generous—the difficulty 
of having no longer the means of generosity. The consciousness 
of this is more than Goriot can bear, and he succumbs to the 
misery of feeling that he is no longer equal to the duties of pater- 
nity. Whilst he is dying, his daughters, not ignorant of his ill- 
ness, go to a great ball, and a hundred times in the night the old 
man repeats, “‘ They are dancing ; she has her beautiful ball-dress. 
Delphine, my little Delphine—Nasge!” He is happy to think that 
they are enjoying themselves; but later he begins to want them, 
and, finding that they do not come, feels their ingratitude very 
painfully. The strongest passages in the book are the dying man’s 
alternate outpourings of tender love and cruel disappointment :— 

Elles vont venir, reprit le vieillard. Je les connais. Cette bonne Delphine, 
si je meurs, quel chagrin je lui causerai! Nasie, aussi. Je ne voudrais pas 
mourir pour ne pas les faire pleurer. Mourir, mon bon Eugene, e’est ne plus 
les voir. Pour un pere, l’enfer, c’est d’étre sans enfants, et j’ai déja fait mon 
apprentissage depuis qu’elles sont mariées. Dites done, si je vais en Paradis, 
je pourrai revenir sur terre en esprit autour d’elles. J’ai entendu dire de ces 
choses-la, Sont-elles vraies ? 

He waits and waits for them, suffering through the weary hours 
of the night, and the day following. Finally, he perceives that 
they will never come, and sees clearly :— 

Elles ont toutes les deux des cceurs de roche. J’avais trop d’amour 
pour elles pour qu’elles en eussent pour moi. Un pére doit étre toujours 
riche, il doit tenir ses enfants en bride comme des chevaux sournois. Et 


*étais & genoux devant elles! Les misérables! elles couronnent dignement 
he conduite envers moi depuis dix ans. O mon Dieu! puisque tu con. 
nais les mistres, les souffrances que j’ai endurées ; puisque tu as compté 
les coups de poignard que j’ai recus, dans ce temps qui m’a vieilli, changé, 
tué, blanchi, pourquoi me fais-tu done souffrir aujourd’hui? J’ai bien 
expié le péché de les trop aimer. Elles se sont bien vengées de mon affec- 
tion, elles m’ont tenaillé comme des bourreaux. 


Still, just as he is dying, he calls for them tenderly again, by the 
et names used when they were children, “‘ Nasie—Fifine!” And 
just at last, when his eyes are dim, and Rastignac and the doctor 
lift him to ease him, his outstretched hands catch the men’s hair 
and he fancies it is his daughters’ :— 
Et on entendit faiblement:—Ah! mes anges! Deux mots, deux mur- 
mures accentués par l’ame qui s’envola sur cette parole, 
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The tragedy ends with a pauper’s funeral, followed to the 
cemetery by two empty carriages. There is a sentence towards 
the close of the story which implies that, in Balzac’s mind, Goriot 
represented “la Paternité.” But the truth is that, though a 
striking delineation, and one of the most complete conceptions in 
the whole range of imaginative literature, Balzac’s Pére Goriot 
does not represent all the qualities which belong to the ideal 
father. It is conceivable that a father might love his daughters 
as tenderly and devotedly as Goriot loved his, and yet have suf- 
ficient strength of character to set limits to his indulgence. At 
least one-half of the beauty and grandeur of paternity consists in 
the firmness which denies itself the pleasures of tenderness un- 
restrained. Goriot was punished, not because he indulged his 
daughters, but because he indulged himself. His self-indulgence, 
it is true, was not of a common a He refused himself every 
= luxury, and every mental luxury except one. That one, 

owever, the luxury of paternal tenderness, he revelled in till it 
first ruined, and then killed him. We cannot help pitying Goriot, 
and, in spite of Balzac’s manner, there is deep pathos in the narra- 
tive; but Goriot’s case is one of those numerous cases in which a 
quality or passion appears to be wonderfully strong because other 
en, which ought to counteract it, are too weak to do their 
uty. 


THE TRADESMEN’S PROTEST AGAINST INTERNATIONAL 
BAZAARS. 


HE tradesmen who met this week at the Mansion House to 
protest against international bazaars have expressed their 
meaning with unmistakable distinctness. The managers of these 
bazaars will hardly have the audacity henceforward to pretend 
that the late Prince Consort would have approved of their de- 
velopment of his idea ‘of International Exhibitions. It is im- 
ssible to doubt that, as the Lord Mayor observed, the Prince 
onsort “ would have been grieved if he had thought that these 
Exhibitions would ever have undergone such a transformation.” 
The difficulty, however, is to give practical effect to the 
protest of this meeting. These Exhibitions are not national, 
although they are called international; and as the nation does 
not directly pay for them, the national representatives need not be 
consulted about continuing them. It is a fact deserving perhaps 
of explanation, that the ostensible manager of these Exhibitions is 
an officer of Royal Engineers, and that the work of preparing for 
them has been chiefly done by soldiers of the same corps, wearing 
uniform. It is possible that this may have been intended to 
symbolize the pacific policy of the present Government. When 
swords are beaten into pruning-hooks, it may be proper to employ 
red-coated Sappers to unpack crockery. It might, however, be 
worth while for some member of the House of Commons to ask 
Mr. Cardwell under what department of military duty he arranges 
the shopkeeping proceedings of Colonel Scott and his assistants 
at South Kensington. These soldiers are either employed in the 
public service or they are not. The establishment which they 
manage may be a national Exhibition or it may be a trading 
bazaar, but it cannot be both. 

It appears that the departure of the Commissioners from the 
original principle of International Exhibitions has been caused by 
their concession to French exhibitors of the right to manage their 
part of the Exhibition as they pleased. Thereupon the French 
exhibitors instituted a large bazaar instead of an exhibition of 
art, and the Commissioners, to meet the complaint of the English 
exhibitors, offered them similar privileges. But a speaker at the 
meeting declared on behalf of himself and his brother tradesmen 
that they did not want shops rent free at South Kensington. 
They would rather not have them, for such a system is not 
calculated to render these Exhibitions useful in the pro- 
motion of arts and manufactures. The speaker recommended 
the Commissioners to recall ‘the concession which they have 
made to French exhibitors, and to conduct the Exhibition 
on the same principle as the Royal Academy—that is, “ to 
admit nothing which had not a certain degree of merit in it.” 
That, said he, would be satisfactory to all concerned. But, sup- 
posing that the Commissioners should refuse to adopt his recom- 
mendation, then he urged the English traders “ to meet them with 
a passive resistance, and one and all abstain from exhibiting.” 
We hope that the English traders will follow this sensible advice. 
Even the ingenious Mr. Cole C.B. will hardly find himself able 
to conduct an Exhibition without exhibitors. If, said the 

er, the representations of that meeting failed, his hearers had 
simply to refuse to exhibit at all, “and then there would be no 
Exhibition.” We think, but are not quite sure, that he is right. 
There would still be the Educational Department, to which it 
might be possible to induce schoolmasters to send ss; 
wal there would, of course, be also the Department of Fine Arts, 
where a moderate trade might be done in pictures and engravings. 
We do not at this moment see how any new departments could 
be invented, but Mr. Cole C.B. would doubtless be equal to the 
emergency. The danger is that the combination against the 
bazaar may not be universal. Some tradesmen may perhaps be 
tempted by the prospect of a concentration of the puffing powers 
of the Commissioners upon themselves. It would, however, be 
difficult to pretend that a few obscure tradesmen represented the 
industry of England, and it might even happen that the business 
of unpacking and arranging goods might leave Colonel Scott and 
= corps of Sappers at liberty to attend sometimes to military 

uties. 


Another speaker, with whom we sympathize, declared that 
he was tired of all the nonsense that was spoken about the fine 
arts in these days. “One would suppose,” said he, “that we 
had never heard of the fine arts until Mr. Henry Cole came into 
existence, but that was all nonsense.” It may be doubted whether 
Mr. Cole has ever advanced those arts which he certainly did not 
invent, but it is certain that he is a principal author of the system 
of international bazaars. “It was found,” said another speaker, 
“that there was an under-movement of Mr. Cole and Mr. Wright, 
and that the foreign exhibitors were selling and removing seekel 
This was felt to be unjust to the English exhibitors, who were 
therefore permitted to do the same, and the consequence was an 
influx of fresh goods every day, and the Exhibition was turned 
into a bazaar. Assuming this to be, as we believe it is, a 
correct description of the progress of affairs at South Kensington 
last summer, the proper idea of an International Exhibition was 
manifestly abandoned. It can scarcely be believed, said another 
speaker, that men in the high position of the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition would lend themselves, as they have done, to pro- 
ceedings so strongly to be deprecated. Of course it could not be 
believed until we knew that there was “ an under-movement of Mr, 
Cole.” But it remains to be seen whether Mr. Cole’s potent 
influence will not be overborne by the vigorous protest of the 
London tradesmen. “I am here,” said the Lord Mayor, “ to 
denounce in no measured terms anything like an attempt to make 
the International Exhibition a retail trade for the advantage of 
foreigners.” This is tolerably plain language. “I do not think,” 
said the Lord Mayor again, “that the gentlemen acting on behalf 
of the Trades’ Protection Association have been fairly treated by 
the Commissioners;” and this is an opinion which can hardly 
be disregarded. “Itisa most unfair procedure that the foreign 
exhibitor should have conceded to him privileges which are de- 
nied to the English exhibitor.” But if the same privileges are 
conceded equally to all exhibitors, the idea of an Exhibition is irre- 
trievably lost in the reality of a bazaar. The Commissioners can 
hardly disregard the public protest of the Lord Mayor against 
their “ conduct, as utterly opposed to the righteous dealing which 
we might have expected at their hands.” But he finds a partial 
excuse for them in their amazing ignorance of the under-working 
of Mr. Cole. The Lord Mayor, having thus opened the pro- 
ceedings, a resolution was moved to the etlect that the 
meeting viewed with regret and alarm the determination of 
the Commissioners to convert the International Ixhibition 
into enormous retail shops. A speaker, in support of this resolu- 
tion, was certain that the Commissioners would not dare to dis- 
regard it. But the Commissioners—or at least Mr. Cole, acting 
in their name—possess a sublime audacity. Popular opinion is 
to be brought to bear upon the Commissioners, and they are to be 
compelled to retrace their steps; but if they do, it will be for the 
first time since they placed themselves under Mr. Cole’s guidance. 

Whatever becomes of International Exhibitions, it is certain that 
Mr, Cole will proceed with the duty which he has undertaken of 
improving his countrymen’s taste and instructing them in science 
and art. We shall, however, wait with curiosity to see whether 
anything comes of this meeting at the Mansion House. The 
speakers are manifestly and unanswerably in the right. It is 
monstrous that the foreigner should have an advantage over the 
Englishman in selling goods at these Exhibitions, and’ it would 
be impossible to place them upon an equality. When complaint 
was made that the foreigner had been allowed to open shop in the 
Exhibition, it was suggested, on behalf of the Commissioners, 
that the Englishman might open shop also. But how could space 
in the shop be fairly apportioned among various claimants for it? 
In the result a favoured few would probably obtain the privilege, 
and would monopolize the advantages which men of small 
capital would be unable to enjoy. And besides, a bazaar is one 
thing and an Exhibition is or ought to be another. We trust that 
the unanimity of the meeting will be proof against the allure- 
ment of individual advantage. The roll rena will carry public 
opinion with them in their protest against the degradation of art 
and the insult to the Prince Consort’s memory. Let us suppose 
the shops, English and foreign, to be established, and the system 
of catalogues and guides and reports to be in full activity. It 
would be imapaciliite to avoid the suspicion, and difficult to. 
prevent the reality, of favouritism on the part of the Commis- 
sioners towards a tradesman whose wares might be most extrava- 
gantly puffed. We should imagine that the Commissioners would 
decline to incur the imputation of partiality, even if there were 
any advantage in the bazaar system, which there is not. It was 
announced as the unanimous opinion of the manufacturers in the 
Staffordshire Potteries that they ought not to assist the present 
or any future Exhibition at South Kensington by exhibiting in 
the Fine Arts Department, unless the idea of a bazaar be entirely 
abandoned. If this resolution be adhered to, there will be almost 
inevitably a mitigation of the activity of Mr. Cole. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU.* 
eos title of Saviour of Society is almost as definitely per- 
sonal as a proper name; and, as the Prince of Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau makes war on Austria and annexes Savoy and Nice, 


* Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society. By Robert Brown- 
ing. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1371 
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e French ire might have been substituted for the imaginary 
 cipality, Pacis the Tuileries for the Residenz, but that 
elicacy prescribes the use of a conventional name when the cha- 
racter of a living person is analysed. The Emperor Napoleon 
indeed would, even if he had been introduced in his own name, 
have had little reason to complain of an — who sometimes 
defends his conduct and motives with a subtle ingenuity of which 
he might perhaps himself be scarcely capable. Notwithstanding 
the ironical appearance of the title-page, his services in saving 
society are acknowledged in perfect seriousness. It may be con- 
jectured that a part at least.of Mr. Browning's qualified approval 
is attributable to the Emperor’s share in the liberation of Italy, for 
few indigenous patriots have been so earnestly devoted as the 
foreign poet to the cause of Italian independence ; but for purposes 
of art or of criticism it matters little whether opinions which — 
be advocated in verse are politically sound. The enterprise whic 
narrowly escaped defeat at Solferino was only one step in the ad- 
venturous career which included the Crimean war, the abortive 
Mexican expedition, and the disaster of Sedan. The Empire which 
was to establish peace resulted in a succession of wars; and the 
French nation is not consoled for the misfortunes which it has 
endured by the incidental triumph of justice in Italy. Whatever 
objects beyond the acquisition of two Piedmontese provinces by 
France may have induced Napoleon III. to engage in the war of 
1859, he has won for himself the unforeseen advantage of a 
werful though discriminating advocate. The apology would have 
Ce completer and more arduous if it had included some plausible 


explanation of the quarrel and declaration of war in 1870, and of | 


the delay at Metz and the fatal advance from Chilons. It is 
possible that the ter of the poem may have been 
written before the fall of the Empire, and that an explanation 
of the final reverses would have been incompatible with Mr. 
Browning’s plan. The unpopularity which at present attaches 
to the thesis maintained by the Prince of Hohenstiel will - 
haps not be abated by the style of a poem written in Mr. 
Browning’s harshest and most enigmatic manner. His con- 
densed vigour of thought has never been displayed with less 
admixture of ornament; although he has seldom afforded fuller 
proof of his extraordinary power of reasoning in verse. The 
versification is sometimes rough and generally monotonous; and 
t the effect of the composition is in no respect prosaic. The 
atic propriety of the Prince’s monologue is carefully and 
successfully maintained ; and it is unnece to inquire whether 
the supposed speaker would in real life be capable of the generali- 
zations by which he justifies his conduct. The poet indicates, 
amongst other elements of character, the unconscious sophistry 
which tinges all controversial autobiography; but the general 
tone of the earlier part of the apology apparently corresponds 
with Mr. Browning’s serious judgment. In substance the fallen 
potentate takes credit to himself for having kept society in Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau together for twenty years. Claiming no con- 
structive genius, he holds that he served his country best by 
maintaining internal peace, and allowing time for consideration. 
Like Bishop Blo , the Prince of Hohenstiel admits to him- 
self that perfect sincerity is difficult or unattainable :— 
Alack ! one lies oneself 
Even in the stating that one’s end was truth, 
Truth only, if one states so much in words. 
but, do your best, 

Words have to come ; and somehow words deflect 

As the best cannon ever rifled will, 
Not one man in ten, and not one woman in a hundred, tells 
the truth and the whole truth in assigning a reason for the most 
trivial act. A systematic justification of a life passed on the 
yea of power will undoubtedly be liable to verbal de- 

ection. 

For the purpose probably of transposing an everyday topic into 
an ideal the: poem by a of Mr. 
Browning, enclosed in a framework within a framework. The 
Prince addresses his apology, over a cigar in Leicester Square, to a 

oung person of the neighbourhood, who would assuredly not 
ve understood a single word of his elaborate explanation; but 
towards the end of the poem it appears that Leicester Square and 
its congenial denizen are only creations of a dream, and the 
er finds himself at home in his Residenz of Hohenstiel- 
wangau, having fallen asleep over a letter to his “ Cousin- 
Duke,” containing probably the remonstrance against the Hohen- 
zollern candidature for the throne of Spain. Awake or asleep he 
follows the same course of reflection, consoling himself with the 
remark 
‘wen are » come what come will ; 
Double or quits! goes! or stays ? 
The letter, as the world has reason to know, went to its destina- 
tion, producing, among more important consequences, a striking 
inconsistency between the policy of the Saviour of Society and the 
imaginary description of his own conduct :— 
While I have rule, 
war for war’s for the sake 
e war ou, as Wars ex: 
1s damnable, 
Because Bas Dean silence half an hour, 
Like Heaven on earth, without a cannon shot 
Announcing Hohenstielers-Schwangauese 
‘Are minded to disturb the jubilee . 


You I aspire to make my better self, 
And truly the Great Nation. No more war 
For war’s sake then. And, seeing wickedness 
Springs out of folly, no more foolish dread 
O’ the neighbour waxing too inordinate 

A rival through his gain of wealth and ease. 

A careless reader might be puzzled by the Prince’s depreciation 
of [that foolish dread of the prosperity of a neighbour which in 
fact brought his prototype to ruin. He also exceeds the per- 
missible license of self-deception when he represents the war with 
Austria as a purely beneficent and disinterested — against 
wrong, and the seizure of Savoy and Nice as a con ion 

To the natural susceptibility 
Of folks at home, unwitting of that pitch 
You soar to, and misdoubting if Truth, Right, 
And the other such augustnesses repay 
Expenditure in coin o’ the realm. 
For himself the hero only announces to his countrymen :—~ 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau, you and I must march 
The other road! war for the hate of war, 
Not love, this once. So Italy was free. 


It is much to be wished that Mr. Browning would re; the 
natural susceptibility of folks who admire his genius, if not by 
abstaining from the dramatic use of sophistry, at least by sub- 
stituting lines which may be scanned for such agglomerations of 
tuneless syllables as 

To the natural susceptibility, 


Verse pregnant with thought and meaning may sometimes be 
allowed a temporarily pedestrian gait; but it is bound to be 
verse, and not merely inharmonious prose. If Mr. Browning is 
sometimes careless of the niceties of , he is never in- 
different to dramatic consistency or to the logic of poetry. The 
second half of the apology of the Prince of Hohenstiel- 


Autobiography, adieu! The rest 
_ Shall make amends, be pure blame, history, 
And falsehood ; not the ineffective truth, 
But Thiers-and-Victor-Hugo exercise. 
Hear what I never was, but might have been 
I’ the better world where goes tobacco smoke. 
Here lie the dozen volumes of my life— 
Did I say, lie? The pregnant word will serve) 
t on to the concluding chapter, though, 
Because the little hours begin to strike ; 
Hurry Thiers-Hugo to the labours’ end— 
Something like this the unwritten chapter reads. 
It is in the life so depicted by the “veracious and imaginary 
Thiers” that firm discou ent of war, disinterested liberation 
of Italy, and acquisition of supreme power without violation of 
ledge or promise, are contrasted with the actual history of the 
Booted Empire. The irony which is thus directed against some 
portions of the Prince’s conduct is not a with apolo- 
getic hints, nor even with ial eulogy. The suppression of 
the National Assembly and the Republic is justified by arguments 
which might in some degree excuse the means by which the end 
was attained :— 
Hohenstiel-Schw: no 
Absolute ly, first, 
To serve her; chose this man, its President 
Afterward, to serve also—specially 
To see that they did service, one and all. 
And now the proper term of years was out, 
When the Head-servant must vacate his place, 
And nothing lay so patent to the world 
As that his fellow servants one and all 
Were, mildly make we mention, knaves or fools. 
In the imagi story the President resigns his power and 
appeals to the people, who unanimously entrust him with the 
wer which he demands; but on the assumption that all 
is opponents were knaves or fools, the conspiracy of 1851 migh 
be almost pardoned, especially as the Assembly would, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, have prohibited the Prince from 
seeking re-election. The methods of enforcing order or submission 
were in both cases the same :— 
did he let plumb 
From bald-pate craft and greed and impudence 
Of night-hawk at first chance to prowl and prey 
For glory and a little gain beside, 
To florid head-top, foam 
And tribunitial daring, breast laid bare 
Through confidence in rectitude, with hand 
On private pistol in the pocket. 


By precisely the same arguments — Lag ages have defended 
ve re 


enterprises which might otherwise garded as selfish. 
If all adversaries of despotism are knaves and fools, if patriots 
keep their hands on Lo ae pistols in the pocket, it matters 
comparatively little whether the despot who reduces them to 
silence appeals to a confidential body of Fleurys and Mornys and 
St. Armands, or to the people which is assumed to be at the same 
time infallible and supreme. It must be for the general benefit 
that the only wise aan competent ruler should ascend the throne, 
and if the door is locked he must climb in through the window. 
The ideal Prince of Hohenstiel also followed the example of 
democratic usurpers in the use of the power which he had 


acquired by free ion :— 


As th his sway, 
Go, through its one digit 3 
B 
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| the career which might have been pursued :— 
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Sufficed him ; govern for the many first, 

The poor mean multitude, all mouths and eyes; 

Bid the few, better favoured in the brain, 

Be patient, nor presume on privilege, 

Help him, or else be quiet—never crave 

That he help them. 
The giant Talus in the Fuery Queen ad the same doctrine of 
the expediency of flattening the hills and exalting the valleys ; 
but in the days of Elizabeth it had not occurred to English poets 
that perfect polity would be represented by a dead level of society 
with a presiding Sultan. It is indeed probable that on this point 
Mr. Browning sympathizes rather with the direct judgment of the 
counterpart. In the autobiographi art i the Prince 
sneers the prvilege by which 

divers hundred thousand fools may vote 

A vote untampered with by one wise man, 

And so elect Barabbas deputy 

In lieu of his concurrent. 

It would be presumptuous to attribute too confidently to an 
essentially dramatic poet the opinions which are expressed by the 
characters whom he creates ; but when he comes to Italy, and 
especially to Rome, Mr. Browning scarcely cares to abstain from 
looking through the mask. It certainly never occurred to any 
previous assailant of the Papacy to describe its nature as 

best typified 
By its embodiment in Peter's Dome— 
The seorpion body with the greedy pair 
Of outstretched nippers, either colonnade 
Agape for the advance of heads and hearts, 
To a friendly or indifferent eye the east front of St. Peter's 
scarcely suggests the image of a scorpion. The description of a 
—— or assemblage of cardinals round the Pope, trembling 
at the menaces of the Emperor, is singularly effective :-— 
And ye, what strikes the panic to your heart ? 
Decrepit council chambers, where some lamp 
Drives the unbroken black three off 
From where the greybeards huddle in debate, 
Dim cowls and capes, and midmost glitters one 
Like tarnished gold; and what they say is doubt, 
And what they think is fear, and what suspends 
The breath in them is not the plaster-patch 
Time disengages from the painted wall 
Where Rafael moulderingly bids adieu, 
Nor tick of inseet turning tapestry 
To dust, which a queen’s finger traced of old ; 
But some word, resonant, redoubtable 
Of who once felt upon his head a hand, 
Whereof the head now apprehends his foot. ‘ 

The picturesque and impressive passages which are thickly inte:- 
spersed through the poem would sutliciently atone for defects 
which it might be prune to point out both in the plan and in 
the composition. The Sphinx, as the Emperor himself, 
undertakes to disclose her riddle :— 

Because night draws on, and the sands increase, 

And desert whispers grow a prophecy — 
and as long as such reasons are assigned for the disclosure, it is 
perhaps not necessary to inquire why the revelation should be 
made to a questionable auditress in Leicester Square, The intel- 
lectual effort which is required to grapple with Mr. Browning's 
marvellous involutions of thought is in itself no inconsiderable 
pleasure, for experience shows that the windings of the labyrinth 
are regulated by a law, and that in the inmost recesses a treasure 
is concealed. 


KAVANAGH’S ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE AND MYTHS.* 


YM ieenei is the kind of book which is thoroughly baffling to the 
reviewer. He is inclined to make the same remonstrance as 
Achish, King of Gath—“ Have I need of madmen?” Of course 
we do not for a moment sup that Mr. Morgan Kayanagh 
is not perfectly capable of thking eare of his private affairs; 
but, as far as anything like literary criticism goes, his speculations 
are much on a level with the belief of the man who, though rational 
on other points, believed that he had private intelligence from the 
= Saturn, or of the other man who came one step nearer to the 

ounds of possibility by believing that he corresponded with a 
princess in cherry-juice. In truth we are not sure whether in 
making these comparisons, we are not giving Mr. Kavanagh an un- 
due advantage. These two unfortunate persons suffered only under 
amonomania. If their friends only kept clear of the two fatal sub- 
jects, they could hold reasonable discourse on other matters. 

here was no fear of their breaking people’s heads or breaking out 
into abusive langu 


and Myths is in no way remarkable; in so doing he is, as we 
know to our cost, only one of a very large body. That he 
writes, as on the whole we think he does, greater non- 
sense on those ticklish subjects than any one else that 
we know of, is, if we come to taink of it, in no way 
- remarkable either. On every subject on which men write 
nonsense there must be some man who writes the greatest 
nonsense, if we only had the luck to come across him 
in eaeh case. If this were all, Mr. Kavanagh’s theories about the 
letter’O, and all the other odd theories to be found in his book, 
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Mr. Kavanagh’s case is somewhat dif- | 
ferent. That he writes nonsense about the Origin of Language | 


would fairly come under the head of harmless monomania, 
He would be no worse than the ingenious gentleman who 
believed that all the details of the Nibelungen Lied were true 
history, and that they all happened in Norfolk. He would be no 
worse than our cherished Yorkshire friend who believes that al] 
the great events of British history happened within the postal de- 
livery of Doncaster, save only the landing of Cyesar, which took 
place in the same region as the exploits of Attila and Theodoric. The 
speculations of Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Haigh, and Mr. Surtees are in 

emselyes very much on a level, but Mr. Haigh and Mr. Surtees 
do not revile sound scholars in the same way in which Mr, 
Kavanagh does. Mr. Kavanagh, in his second volume, gets dra- 
matic, and gives us a long performance in dialogue, of which we 
are far from understanding the whole, but which seems designed 
to deal by Professor Max Miiller very much as Aristophanes dealt 
by Socrates and Cleon. Mr. Kavanagh has also a great deal to 
tell us about several other living persons who have in different 
ways pleased or offended him. But the person of whom Mr, 
Kavanagh tells us most is Mr. Kavanagh himself. He is his 
own Boswell; he keeps a window in his breast; he reveals 
the secrets of his own coufessions. 

If we were to look on Mr. Kavanagh from the point of view of 
reasonable people, we might be surprised at the presumption of one 
who has undertaken to set so many eminent scholars right, when, 
by his own showing, his qualifications for the task are so remark- 
ably small. Will it be believed that the man who has undertaken 
to upset the whole system of Comparative Philology confesses, or 
rather boasts, not only that he knows nothing of Sanserit, but 
that he is actually ignorant of modern High-German? In fact, 
as his instances of words seem always to be picked out of diction- 
aries, we may perhaps be allowed to doubt whether he has any 
scholarlike knowledge of any language whatever. We cannot 
help being surprised that a man in this state of mind should 
take upon himself to deal with philological subjects at all. But 
we are not surprised that, when he has taken it upon himself, he 
should throughout speak of real scholars with the boisterous 
contempt, not of mere ignorance, but of that more hopeless 
state in which the eyes are wilfully. shut. We all know 
the type of man, often a merely harmless and amusing 
type, who really knows nothing of modern scientific discovery, 
who has been diligently muddling himself through his whole life 
with the works of antiquated and mystical writers, whom he quotes 
as so many infallible oracles. There is always something which, 
if amusing, is a little touching, in the way in which people of this 
kind appeal to their Bryant, their Parkhurst, or whatever the 
cherished idol may be, as if the whole modern world, instead of 
keeping an indistinct memory of their names, would at once re- 
cognize a reference to every page of their writings. Such men, it 
often happens, have never heard of scientific philology and 
mythology, and most likely would not even know the names of 
the scholars who have given themselves to their investigation. 
Their light is in truth more misleading than utter darkness; still 
they have been honestly working according to their light, such as 
itis. Mr. Morgan Kavanagh has got far beyond this harmless 
stage. It would be too much to say that he understands the views 
of scientific scholars; but he knows that there are such men, and 
that they have views the acceptance of which would utterly set 
aside his own cherished theories. He therefore turns on them 
with a sort of ferocity. We are sure Mr. Kavanagh is perfectly 
honest; the very self-condemning nature of his confessions, the 
very wildness of his attacks on others, shows that he is pouring 
forth what he really feels. Of course this is no excuse for him, 
as he has the means of knowing better; but it makes his mental 
and moral state a curious study. It seems that Mr. Kavanagh 
wrote another book a good many years ago. He came to a know- 
ledge of the writings of Professor Miiller and M. Littré after he 
had written that book, and to his great surprise he found that 
neither of them had taken any notice of it. ‘hat they had really 
never heard of Mr. Kavanagh and his book—that, if they had seen 
his book and if it was at all like the present book, they might 
think it the greatest kindness to say nothing about it—of course 
never comes into Mr. Kavanagh’s head. Professor Miiller, M. 
Littré, and scholars in general, are all engaged in a wicked 
conspiracy to hide Mr. Kavanagh’s light from the world. More- 
over he wrote for the “prix Volney,” and did not get it, and 
therefore he has a further grievance against the judges of the 
“ prix Volney ” and the world in general. 

What Mr. Kavanagh’s own theory is we do not profess tu know. 
We have tried to make it out; but there are things which are 
beyond us, and this is one of them. But, as far as we can make 
anything out, it seems to have something to do with the letter O, 
which has somehow become the Alpha as well as the Omega of 
Mr. Kavanagh. If we rightly understand him—a point about 


| which we are very far from feeling comfortable—“ man’s first 


word ” was to say O; a view which would have been fully under- 
stood by Will Atkins’s wife in Robinson Crusoe. We think it safer 
to say where Will Atkins and his wife are to be found, as haply 
some modern readers may have forgotten them. Will Atkins’s 
wife, then, summed up all religious worship under the phrase of 
“saying O”; her grand and simple view of natural theology was 
that “all things say O to Him.” In the same spirit, soeling to 
Mr. Morgan Kavanagh, human speech began by all men saying 
O. Again, if we rightly understand, it was the sun to whom the 
said O; for is not the sun round? and is not the letter 
round? and do we not make a reund shape with our lips 
whenever we say O, whether to the sun or to anything 
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| else? Of this, the true origin of Professor Miiller 

d M. Littré were not aware; they were blind, wilfully 
plind, for had not Mr. Kavamagh already written a book on 
the matter, by whose light they obstinately refused to profit? 
They are therefore to be reviled and held up to scorn throughout 
the book. Professor Miiller especially, besides his other offences, 
has to suffer for the deadly sin of being a German; he therefore 
comes in for yet harder measure than his French fellow-sufferer. 
There is something irresistibly droll in Mr. Kavanagh’s way of 

uoting and referring to both his friends and his enemies, and in 
simple-minded confessions of his own ignorance with which 
the quotations and references are often accompanied. “It will 
not be difficult for a child to correct M. Max Miiller’s mistake, 
even though as ignorant of German as I am myself.” ‘ What is 
the word for serpent in Hebrew? It is, according to Dr. Adam 
Clarke, who, as every one knows, was a great Hebrew scholar, 
Nachash.” “This is confirmed by Webster, from whom I learn 
that the Saxon of the verb to rap is hrepan,” &c. “The Greek 
word yapaxrne is thus explained by Donnegan.” ‘TI learn from 
Webster that the etymology of copy is cope in French and copy 
in Armoric.” “I open my Parkhurst, who was, of all learned 
Christians, one of the most orthodox.” “The mistakes [of Pro- 
fessor Miiller] in this ‘lg 8 would be unpardonable if its author 
knew anything of the origin of language.” “It seems that 
Welcker, a great German scholar, is of opinion.” ““ Bopp, though 
a very learned man, knew nothing of the origin of language.” 
“Tf M. Max Miiller knew no more of Sanskrit than I do myself 
. . « but believing, as every one else does, that he is deeply 
read in this language.” “If I did not know from report that 
M. Max Miiller is very learned in Sanskrit, I should say his 
knowledge of this language was very limited.” This I knew 
before, but not from an acquaintance with Sanskrit, of which I 
happen to be wholly ignorant; but from my own principles, 
which must in time to come serve the philologist more than a 
knowledge of fifty languages.” “A philologist named Jal, some 
learned German, I suppose—has been led to imagine.” Such are 
the ignes fatwi of scholarship which Mr. Kavanagh has arisen to 

ut out ; how different is the steady light of his own intuitive 
!_— 

But why do I not allow m in m Ologies, to be led astray b 
fanciful notions? Because too many times already, A 
that I am now doubly on my guard against every etymology bearing in the 
slightest degree the appearance of fancy. And then I have the advantage 
of certain fixed principles unknown to my predecessors, by which I am 
constantly checked and kept within ration its whenever on the verge 
of going wrong. 
The fixed principle unknown to Mr. Kavanagh’s predecessors 
seems to be that of steadily keeping out of sight, not only the 
special discoveries of Comparative Philology, but all regard to the 
historical connexion of languages in any way. We will put aside 
all references to mysterious languages like German and Sanscrit, 
of which Mr. Kavanagh “happens to be wholly ignorant.” Mr. 
Kavanagh, by his own account, has lived a good deal in France, 
and seems to be able, or to think himself able, to write for a 
French prize. But it is all one to him whether he derives a 
French word from Latin or a Latin word from French. In the 
like sort it is all one to him whether the syllable of a word on 
which he plays off his philological sleight of hand is the root or 
only the ending. Distinctions of that kind may be very well for 
German Professors and people who understand Sanscrit. They 
are beneath the notice of men who speak always on fixed prin- 
ciples and who are never led away by their fancy. One or two 
specimens may amuse. Mr. Kavanagh gets across that very hard 
word garcon and its kindred :— 

M. Littré allows us to understand, as shown above, that the ending on of 
iz has grown out of garcionem, accusative of gareio, a word in low 

in; now granting that there ever has been such a word, and that it has 
been regularly declined after the manner of words in the third declension, I 
cannot help regarding as a mistake this derivation of the ending on of 
garcon, which I believe to be the same as the on of bouton, crouton, mouton, 
&e.; that is, as an article fallen behind its noun, and of which a more 
ancient form appears to have been ws, and, that like’this word, it then 
meant one. And this view is confirmed by M. Littré himself, since he 
shows, in passages quoted from old writings, gargon to have been written 
garcun. And we should remark that every word which served anciently as 
an article meant both one and the ; that is to say, it was both indefinite and 
definite. Hence the word gargon must have once been un gars or on gars, 
and then the meaning was cither un gars or le gars, as the sense directed. 
the peasant, with whom the old forms of words in all languages 
remain longest, frequently uses gars for gargon, as every Frenchman 
knows. We have, therefore, in our endeavours to trace garcon to its original, 
to notice only gars, which must have long preceded gargon, just as i sole 
— long preceded soleil; that is, before i fell behind sole and joined 


A little knowledge of “low Latin,” and of its manner of de- 
clining words in the third declension, might not be wholly useless 
to one who explores the early history of the French tongue, even 
though Sanscrit and German are deemed to help nothing to that 
end. We remember very well how St. Thomas of Canterbury— 
we are sorry that he used such bad language—once addressed a 
certain man, “garcionem illum et lenonem appellans.” 

Here again— 

Tn Hélios, sol, and the radical of each of these words is one. 
This is made the hel of hélios is the 
Same word ; that is, it means sulusor one. And asthe $ of sun has grown 
out h, this word has also the meaning of one, for its root is 
wn. The Greek of moon is seléné, and its root sel cannot differ from 
from the Aél of hélios ; and tae show more clearly that — 
means one, just as the sun does, than its masculine and feminine forms /unus 


and luna; for the / of each of these words being the: remains of an article, 
unus and una remain. Lune in French must be therefore for /une, literally, 
the one. And the English word moon has still the same meaning, for it is 
reducible to mon, as is shown by month, and mon is the radical part of monos, 
which means both one and alone. 

We have not room to copy what Mr. Kavanagh says at vol, i. 
p. 76 et seg. about the etymology of tranguillus. We could not 
conscientiously recommend anybody to buy Mr. Kayanagh’s book, 
but, if any one of our readers chances to fall in with a copy, it 
might be worth while to con over those three or four pages; and, 
indeed, by the simple process of ing over the pages, the 
philologer in an idle mood will constantly light on things which to 
the initiated are equal to the cream of all jest books. 

In all things it is well to know what is in store for us :— 

Atqui sciebat que sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet. 
Among Mr. Kavanagh’s curiosities we have not failed to notice 
his curious fly-leaf, which runs thus :— 

Copies of this Work are, with the Author’s respects, presented to several 
Ssomeee Reviews and Scientific Institutes, in the hopes that, considering 
the importance of its subject, it may, for the sake of truth and science, be 
thoroughly and critically investigated. The principal parts of all such 
notices—whether ome or adverse—shall, while received with thanks, 
be inserted and freely commented on, in a small volume or brochure, to be 
entitled “ An Author his own Reviewer.” 

We await our doom with calmness, sitting in expectation “ on 
our keel,” which, according to Mr. Kavanagh, is the true sense of 
“ tranquillus.” 


PHILLIPS’S ESSAYS FROM THE T7IMES* 


ae essays, which now for the first time appear under the 
name of the author, are specimens of the literature which 
some twenty years ago was considered to be the best writing of 
the leading paper of the day. The essays, or some of them, for we 
confess that our curiosity has not been sufficiently great to induce 
us to clear up every detail of their history, were originally col- 
lected in order to provide for the wants of railway travellers. The 
publisher Seasithen them as “literary productions of the highest 
order,” and intended them to be a substitute for the wretched 
trash which then had almost exclusive occupation of the book- 
stalls. The motive was excellent in every way, and we may hope 
that it was rewarded by a fair amount of success, The essays are 
throughout most unexceptionable in their morality, and we should 
be glad to think that, even at the present enlightened period, the 
materials offered at railway book-stalls were always up to this 
standard. We shall, however, merely consider them as illustrating 
the pitch of excellence attained in this department of literature at 
the time when the first Great Exhibition was the wonder of the 
day, when Louis Philippe was the last new exile from the French 
throne, when Gordon Dranomeie was the great African lion, when 
people were disputing as to whether John Sterling was an infidel, 
when Mr. Kingsley was writing vehement radicalism, and when 
the Saturday Review—if we may mention such a trifle—was not 
yet in existence. 

The general character of the writing may be described in two 
words. We should call it, if we might borrow a bold metaphor 
from America, ‘ one-horse”’ Macaulay. We recognize the charac- 
teristics of the most popular essayist of the time, so far as those 
characteristics are compatible with immeasurable inferiority in 
force and fulness of mind. Lord Macaulay’s popularity has lately 
been on the decline, and those who boast themselves to be our 

reat connoisseurs in style are apt to sneer at his obvious faults. 
Vet, after every deduction has been made, it would be grossly 
unfair to deny to him the possession not only of wide and accurate 
knowledge, but of talents as vigorous as they were undoubtedly 
limited. To many aspects politics and. literature Lord 
Macaulay was all but absolutely blind; but what he did see he 
saw distinctly, and described with admirable vivacity. His merits 
and his faults are reflected in an unequal degree by his imitators ; 
and that which was pardonable mannerism in the original is apt 
to become ridiculous in the reproducer. In some respects, how- 
ever, the model was not a bad one. He did not tempt his 
followers to lose themselves in the clouds, or to talk sheer nonsense 
in aiming at philosophy. Young writers in the press might easily 
find a guide who would lead them on more dangerous paths, 

We will however come a little nearer to Mr. Phillips. He of 
course adopts that distinctive peculiarity of his model which may 
be descatbed as a constant indulgence in false antithesis. We find 
sentence after sentence which, though apparently brilliant at the 
first glance, will seldom bear a moment’s inspection. Mr. Phillips, 
for example, calls Coleridge the “great shilsiegies to whom 
learning came in humility, wisdom with the confession of igno- 
rance, to receive the lessons which poured from his soul with an 
aim, a fulness, a scope, an originality and force that have never 
been surpassed in modern times, if even they have been equalled in 
antiquity by the great oracles of the Academy and the Porch.” 
The exaggeration of the eulogy, as well as the form of the phrase, 
is characteristic. To compare Coleridge to the great Greek philo- 
sophers or to the great Germans from whom he plagiarized, is one 
of those rash judgments which imply that. their writer wishes to 
be very eloquent about something which he does not understand. 
And when we look into the phrases in detail, why should learning 
come with humility, and wisdom with the confession of ignorance ? 
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Why should not learning confess ignorance and wisdom be humble? 
The last antithesis sounds to us the neater of the two; but it is pro- 
bable that, so long as the sentence had a good mouth-filling sound, 
Mr. Phillips did not trouble himself much about the meaning. Here 
is another bit of fine writing about Ega/’’é Orleans, which means 
to say that at one time he was very popular :—“ Did he visit the 
theatre, the performances were s ded that actors and audience 
might join in one tumultuous welcome of the hero. Was he met 
in the public walks, the enthusiasm of idolatry knew no bounds. 
Did he present himself to the people, surrounded by his family, 
the people threw themselves at the feet of their benefactor, and 
loaded him with blessings.” It is easy to manufacture formule of 
this kind by the dozen; and few ers will take the trouble of 
ing whether the imposing framework encloses any solid sub- 
stance. Mr. Phillips says in one place of a bombastic proclama- 
tion of Lord Ellenborough, that it was written in a style “ for 
which the inflated bulletins of Napoleon, the talkee-talkee of a 
North American Indian, and the Song of Deborah might each 
have stood as the model.” That sounds very smart; but, if one 
looks twice, it is impossible to understand how three such 
dissimilar models could well have been adopted at once. The 
Napoleonic style, indeed, is obvious enough; but Deborah and 
the Red Indian have plainly been thrown in at random to make 
an apparent epigram, though at the cost of swamping the real 
The likeness, however, of which we speak extends far beyond 
the style. Mr. Phillips, who quotes the ‘eminent historian, Mr. 
Macaulay,” in nearly every essay, evidently shares his opinions. 
He is a good sound Whig, with a general impression that railways 
and telegraphs will annihilate all human evils. It is amusing to 
see this good, steady—we had almost said stupid—essayist, 
triumphing over “‘ the redoubtable Thomas Carlyle,” to whom he 
administers a severe rebuke on account of the Life of Sterling. Of 
the merits which make that book one of the most perfect bits of 
Mr. ba pods writings, or indeed of all English biography, he 
does not show even a glimmering perception. It never occurs to 
him that it displays humour and graphic power, or tender feeling ; 
he is intensely offended by a mannerism differing from his own, 
and irritated at Mr. Carlyle’s belief that the world is full of shams 
which will not be cured even by an unlimited supply of railways. It 
may be—weneed not argue the point—that the thoroughly common- 
es mind is nearer the mark in one sense than the original genius. 
. Carlyle’s view may be dyspeptic and distorted ; but the attempt 
to criticize his book by a man who is profoundly incapable of 
even recognizing the existence of the evils which Mr. Carlyle 
rates, is hke nothing but the attempt of a colour-blind man 
to criticize a painting. Ina similar spirit Mr. Phillips falls foul of 
Alton Locke. He remarks, apropos of Mr. Kingsley’s attack on 
the sweating system, “ How much wiser to give soap, light, and 
air to the {med than to irritate Ae as sufficiently depressed by 
dirt with 8 of political equality never to be realized,” and 
soon. That is the true vetomen peed spirit of the comfortable 
classes; give the poor soap instead of appealing to their souls and 
intellects. The advice may have something in it, though it comes 
rather oddly from a man who in the same paper extols the /aissez- 
faire principle to the skies, or, in other words, declares it to be a 
primary rere axiom that the people are to get soap for them- 
selves. But at any rate Mr. Kingsley’s errors—we imagine that 
he has pre wal repudiated them now—were above the reach 
of a man who could only recommend soap instead of sermons. 
The article ends with a genuine bit of Macaulayese :—“ And this 
is Chartism! And this is the book of a man of the people, 
addressed to those who are answerable for the workman’s 
wrongs and bound to reformthem!” After a great deal of which 
eloquence the agreeable conclusion is reached, that “even such 
ild and wanton teaching as that with which we have been 
dealing can operate but as a feather against the wholesome living 
tide that pours steadily and surely on towards the abiding shores 
of a blessed civilization.” A feather against a tide is a bold 
metaphor, and it is rather hard to work out the metaphor about 
the tide and the shore ; at all events one is tempted to prefer even 
the wild ravings of a Socialist fanatic to the , stolid 
self-content that prevailed in these islands when the first victories 
of Free-trade were still considered as heralds of an immediate 
-——"y ly li find the ch 
urning to more purely lite matters, we e closest 
approximation to the ty essay on Swift. In 
is, as in several other essays, Mr. Phillips follows the precedent 
of his original in merely taking a book as a text, and relating the 
story as from his own sources. The essay on Swift is suggested 
by M. de Wailly’s novel of Stella and Vanessa; but it is sub- 
stantially on the model of Lord Macaulay’s essays on Addison or 
Byron. In accordance with the well-known precedent, he begins 
by a string of antitheses. Swift, he declares, was from one point 
view an “ angel,” and from another “a fiend.” “ If we tell 
the reader what he was, we shall in the same breath communicate 
what he was not.” Then it appears that though he was witty, 
he never laughed; that though he was a strong friend, he abused 
his familiars; that though he was economical to a fault, he made 
sacrifices to the poor; that though he was a sufferer in body, his 
frame great vitality ; that though he hated Ireland, he 
was Ireland’s first that though sincerely religious, he played 
into the hands of infidelity by we Sp cant and hypocrisy, and 


soon. “If we decline to pursue the contradictory series further, 
it is in pity to the reader, and not for want of materials at com- 
mand.” We should think not; for there never was a prominent 


man who might not be made the subject of a similar series, In 


fact, not one of the above antitheses has anything surprising jy 
it. They are mere tricks of language, not genuine puzzles of 
character. What, for example, is there surprising in the com. 
bination of a strong constitution with a tendency to a parti- 
cular disease or set of diseases? Or would any one anticipate 
from Swift’s ferocious and sardenical humour that he was likely 
to be alaugher? Or what was there inconsistent about a proud 
man with a soured temper being a fast friend—especially when 
his friends were at a distance—and yet coarsely imperious to his 
dependents? These are childish enigmas if seriously propounded, 
and they are irritating to one’s taste if they are mere devices for giy. 
ing forced animation to the style. Mr. nae applies his “ contra. 
dictory series” in this instance to prove that Swift was more or 
less mad from his youth. The hypothesis is almost as convenient 
to a biographer as to a criminal judge, and summarily gets rid of 
all necessity for analysing motives and portraying character. That 
Swift had morbid tendencies which ultimately ruined his intel- 
lect is of course clear enough; and they may have affected his 
conduct for a long time previously, and given the peculiar tinge to 
his savage humour. But, whatever may have been the extent of 
the disease, no human being had ever a more strongly marked 
character than Swift, or, setting aside a few superficial eccen- 
tricities, one which was more thoroughly consistent throughout. It 
was a character, if ever there was one, which he that runs ma 

read ; and it annoys one to find a writer cast a glance at it, exert his 
ingenuity to distort it by a few easy antitheses, and then roughly 
mark it down as mad. There is of course one part of Swift's 
career, his relations to Stella and Vanessa, which naturally sug- 
gests some mystery; but we suspect that Scott is right in indi- 
cating a different explanation. 

Before parting with Mr. Phillips, we must add that, in spite 
of the faults we have described, he had really very respectable 
abilities, and some genuine literary merits. He could tell a story 
straightforwardly and unaffectedly when the attraction of “ our 
eminent historian ” did not urge him to eccentricities. The best 
essay in these volumes is probably that upon Southey. The many 
admirable qualities of that exemplary man are well brought out, and 
the judgments expressed of his writings seem to be sound and fair, 
Mr. Phillips shows no great fund of knowledge though he writes 
like a well-educated man, and no special richness of thought or 
observation. Still he writes in the main a good manly English, 
and only blunders into nonsense at rare intervals when following 
Lord Macaulay too blindly, or venturing to discuss subjects 
which are beyond his sphere. The standard which he reaches 
is not a very high one; but, after all, when we look at the bom- 
bast and the sentimental twaddle of some professors of fine writ- 
ing amongst our contemporaries, we may reflect that there are 
worse people to imitate than Lord Macaulay. 


MYTHS OF MEDLEVAL POPES.* 


Gome eight years 8g0, when he was ee to write a work 
on the history of the Papacy, Dr. Dollinger gave the world the 
first fruits of the course of studies in which he was engaged in the 
shape of a bulky pamphlet, entitled Papstfabeln des Mittelalters. 
He explained that these “fables,” nine of which are included 
in his treatise, however various in their origin, had so much in 
common that they had all at different times exercised a marked 
influence on the history, poetry, theology, and jurisprudence of 
the middle ages. And he therefore hoped that they would have 
an interest not only for professed theologians, but for students of 
medizval history and literature generally. That hope was fully 
justified by the reception of the work in Germany; but it now 
appears for the first time in an English dress, and we cannot 
doubt that Mr. Plummer has done well to translate it at a time 
when the author’s name has come to be so widely known in this 
coun His object in doing so is partly of course the same as 
that of the original publication ; but he avows also a secondary 
motive, applying to some only of the essays, as bearing on the 
present crisis in the Roman Catholic Church. And we may 
add, from a wider point of view, that all of them alike supply an 
instructive illustration of the natural genesis of myths, and of the 
truth of the ae saying about the distinction between scotch- 
ing a snake and killing it. It would indeed be difficult to find 
more signal testimonies to the fact that, while truth is often slow 
of attainment, and little valued when it is known, error once 
accepted dies very hard. This is strikingly exemplified with 
reference to one class of the fables :— 
What is of importance still to consider is this :—that though these 1 

have been abandoned, the claims which have been made on the strength of 
the legends have not been abandoned. The self-condemnation and self- 
deposition of Marcellinus is consigned to the regions of fable; but the 
principle Prima sedes non judicatur a quoq is maintained. The grant 
made to Silvester is allowed to be apocryphal; but the authority and 
territory which the popes acquired or retained on the strength of that 
supposed grant are still either possessed or claimed. It would not be too 
much to say that the bulk of what is now claimed or reclaimed by the 
Roman See, in the way of supremacy, infallibility, and temporal dominion, 
is demanded, either directly or indirectly, in virtue of documents which 
have been either forged or falsified. The invalidity of the title-deeds has 
been exposed. again and again, but possession (or vehement claim to posses- 
sion), through a most unhappy prescription, still continues. “C’est une 
question totalement gangrenée par la fraude.” 


* Fables r ting the Popes of the Middle Ages. A Contribution to 
Ecclesiastical History, by John J. Ign. von Déllinger. Translated, with 
Introduction and qn by Alfred Plummer, Fellow and Tutor of 
— College, ord, London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 
1871. 
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There are some historical problems, no doubt, as Mr. Plummer 
observes, which even in this critical remain, and are perhaps 
likely always to remain, unsolved ; but those here selected for dis- 
cussion by Dr. Déllinger are no longer among the number. In 
some cases, as in the alleged baptism of Constantine by Silvester, 
the fiction looks at first sight more natural than the truth, 
while such strange inventions as that of Pope Joan can only 
commend themselves on the principle of Credo quia impossibile. 
But in all alike we are enabled, in the light of modern research, 
to lay our finger on both the process and object of the working of 


what Mr. Grote calls “the mythopceic faculty.” And herein 
lies the special interest of the investigation. We shall best 
consult the convenience of our readers by giving one or two 


imens of Dr. Déllinger’s method of unravelling these historical 
uzzles, which may incline them to examine the volume more 
ully for themselves. And we will select for the purpose the first 
and the last of the fables comprised in it, that of Pope Joan and of 
Silvester II., which, amid important differences, resemble each other 
closely-in some minor partic ,a8 well asin equally exhibiting the 
fortuitous origin and the tough vitality of vulgar errors in history. 
Up to this day the story of Pope Joan is not only widely credited, 
or at least regarded as credible, among the ignorant, but is even 
used as a controversial weapon against Popery, not merely, as we 
were previously aware, in the florid rhetoric of English Dissenting 
pulpits, but also, as Dr. Déllinger has shown, by grave professors 
and historians. Less than thirty years ago Professor Kist wrote a 
book in defence of the myth; and Luden, in his History of the 
German People, considers it inconceivable that a tale universally 
believed “from the eleventh century downwards” should be 
untrue; while a writer in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, pub- 
lished in Paris as lately as 1858, goes further, when he says, “ Cette 
croyance a donc régné dans le monde chrétien depuis le xewviéme 
siécle jusqu’aprés la Renaissance.” Even Kurtz, who denies to the 
myth any historical value, thinks it will probably always continue 
to be an insoluble enigma. And it has in fact been for the first 
time satisfactorily solved in the volume before us. 

Dr. Déllinger begins by enumerating as false or inadequate 
several previous explanations, all of which, moreover, share the com- 
mon vice of assigning to the invention much too early a date. For, 
so far from being universally accepted from the ninth, or even the 
eleventh, century, it never assumed any definite shape before the 
middle of the thirteenth, when it first appears in a theological 
work of the Dominican Stephan de Bourbon, who quotes the con- 
temporary chronicle of another Dominican, Jean de Mailly, four 
centuries after the alleged occurrence. Allearlier notices are now 
proved to beinterpolations. But the chief means of disseminating 
the story was the worthless Chronicle of Martinus Polonus, which 
attained an authority to which it had no intrinsic claim through 
the author's close connexion with the Papal Court, where he long 
filled the offices of chaplain and penitentiary. Yet Martin 
himself knew nothing of Pope Joan, whose name is a later inter- 
polation in his record, first written in the margin at the bottom of 
the sheet, or as a gloss at the side, and thence gradually and very 
violently thrust into the text, somewhere between 1278 and 1312. 
And the interpolation was accomplished in this wise. Martin’s 
Chronicle allowed each Pope as many lines as he had reigned 
years, and each page contained fifty lines, or embraced half a 
century. But he did not know how to fill up the eight lines 
appertaining to Leo IV., who reigned from 847 to 855, and ac- 
cordingly left a blank space at the top of the page containing the 
second half of the ninth century. Here, before Benedict IIL, 
who really succeeded Leo within a few days, was introduced the 
story of Pope Joan. And there was a further reason for the 
period selected. The extreme soem won A of a woman bein 
elected Pope is explained in the legend by her great intellectu 
attainments, and Leo IV. happens to be the only Pope noticed by 
Martin as a man of remarkable learning during the four centuries 
from John VI. to Gregory VII. The language used by him of 
Leo is repeated with slight modification in the interpolated 
record of his alleged female successor. Other chroniclers took - 
the story, which was chiefly spread by the Dominicans an 
Franciscans, who had been alienated from the Roman Court by the 
policy of Boniface VIII.; and by the beginning of the fifteenth 
century it had become so thoroughly established, that when Huss 
defended his teaching at the Council of Constance by —— to 
the case of “ Agnes who became Pope Joan,” no one thought of 
contradicting him; and even the learned Gerson cited the 
case to prove that the Church might err in matters of dogmatic 
fact. Pius II. (Aineas Sylvius) did indeed express some doubts, 
but his Ultramontane contemporary, Cardinal Torrecremata, 
had none ; and the Dominicans, who possessed the means of detect- 
ing the fraud at any time, never attempted to do so. It was not 

ill the later half of the fifteenth century that the Greeks, to 
whom it would have been so serviceable a weapon of offence, 
heard of the story. Such, then, is the history of its growth; but 
how are we to account for its origin? We are first struck by the 

discrepancies in different versions of the tale. Sometimes 

the Popess is Agnes, sometimes Joan; at first she was altogether 
nameless ; some writers place her date, eventually fixed, as we 
have seen, at 855, as late as the eleventh century; some assign 
ence, some Athens, some England, as her early home. Nor is 
the catastrophe itself related in the same way by all the chroni- 
clers. According to Stephan de Bourbon, the childbirth took 
place as the Popess was going in state to the Lateran palace to be 
enthroned, and she was at once stoned by the people; but the 
ordinary form of the narrative, as found in the interpolated 


Martinus Polonus, allows her a quiet reign of more than two 
years before the fatal dénowement, after which she at once dies, and 
is buried on the spot; while Boccaccio makes her retire into 
private life, instead of dying or being killed. In one account the 
child is born while the mother is celebrating High Mass. And 
when we come to examine the basis of fact, it is truly amazing to 
discover from what a molehill the mountain has grown up. 
There was a statue—whether of a male or female figure is now 
uncertain—holding a child, in a street which, on account of its 
nalrowness, was avoided by ecclesiastical processions; the statue. 
removed by Sixtus V., was metamorphosed into Pope Joan an 
her baby, and the Papal cortége was supposed to make a détour 
in order to avoid passing the scene of her public di e. Near 
this statue was a stone, really set up y a priest of Mithras in 
the third century, but supposed to be the tomb of the detected 
impostor, and the inscription on it, “ Parc. Pater Patrum P.P.P.,” 
te. “ propria pecunia posuit,” was misread into 

- Parce pater patrum Papisse prodere partum ; 
in which form it is cited by Stephan de Bourbon; and the words 
were afterwards explained to have been addressed to the Popessin 
full Consistory by the devil. Last, but not least, there were two 
pierced stone seats of ag shape at the Lateran palace, taken 
probably from one of the ancient public baths, where it was 
> from the time of Paschal II. in 1099, for the newly 
elected Pope to be placed, andthe object of this ceremon 
was asserted to be that his sex ait be publicly Pccborscn 
Curiously enough, this is expressly declared by the Swede Lawrence 
Bank, who was present at the enthronement of Innocent XI. in 
1644, and professes to have seen the seats, though in fact the cere- 
mony had been abolished more than a century before. Our asto- 
nishment at the slender and wholly irrelevant data on which so 
portentous a superstructure has been erected may be somewhat 
diminished by the strange — of similar mythical growths, 
such as that of Archbishop Hatto and the rats, which Dr. 
Dollinger has appended to his criticism. But still the well- 
known sarcasm of Thucydides about the little trouble taken by 
most people to ascertain the truth has seldom been so con- 
spicuously verified. 

It is remarkable, on the other hand, as Mr. Plummer has pointed 
out, how much of the reputation of the Roman Church for 
immutable orthodoxy is due to the obscurity of her earlier 
rulers, and how soon the ideal halo fades from their brows when 
they emerge into the light of history :— 

It is a coincidence worth noting that, while Liberius thus prominently 
steps forward from the obscurity which envelops most of his predecessors, 
he at the same time loses the character of unfailing orthodoxy with which 
(in the absence of evidence to the hegeig. it is not difficult to invest 
them. Zephyrinus, it is true, during his long pontificate, had held and 
taught heterodox and contradictory doctrines respecting the Godhead, some- 
times following Noetus, sometimes Sabellius, But his errors were the errors: 
of a confused and ignorant man, ruled by the powerful and subtle mind of 
Callistus ; and Zephyrinus left behind him no formal statement of his 
beliefs to discredit his office. It was reserved for Liberius to commence his” 
pontificate by excommunicating Athanasius, and to regain it by signing 
the semi-Arian creed of Sirmium, and once more renouncing communion 
with the great champion of the creed of Nicwa, 


Dr. Déllinger may perhaps take some comfort, under his present 
sentence of excommunication, from reflecting that he suffers in 
company with the illustrious champion of Catholic orthodoxy 
fifteen centuries before. 

The last of the fables here mentioned, that of Silvester II., who 
was supposed to have made a compact with the devil, differs from 
the — of Pope Joan in having been long since consigned to 
general oblivion. But in several respects the two legends have a 
strong family likeness. Both were of strictly Roman origin ; both 
were gradually developed ; both were spread chiefly by Dominican 
writers; in both a Latin verse plays an important part; and both 
had a personal rather than a theological significance, though 
capable of easy adaptation to controversial purposes afterw: 
bi story of Silvester, who reigned from 999 to 1003, is briefly 


A Pope, who was held in great honour by his contemporaries, who was 
renowned as the most learned scholar and the most enlightened spirit of his 
time, whose memory remained unsullied for a century after his death, 
becomes gradually an object of suspicion ; the calumnies about him assume 
larger and larger dimensions, until the papal biographers of the later 
middle ages represent his whole life and pontificate as a series of the most 
monstrous crimes. According to them, Silvester II. entered into a league 
with the devil, and exercised his pontifical office in the devil’s service and 
in obedience to his will. 

At first it was only insinuated that Gerbert had shown too much 
love sciences, and thus found favour with the Emperor 
Otho IIL, who procured his elevation to the Papacy ; but.a century 
after his death Hugo of Flavigny of his sinister arts (pre- 
stigits), meaning probably Court intrigues. Some years later 
Siegebert of Gemblours says he was addicted to the black art, and 
had been struck dead by Satan; while Cardinal Benno, who was 
a bitter enemy of Gregory VIL, not only makes Gerbert first 
introduce the art into Rome, but relates how Satan promised him 
that he should not die till he had said mass in Jerusalem. The 
story evidently was framed to account for a man of the 
humblest extraction rising by sheer force of intellectual culture to 
the highest dignity in Christendom, which was to the populace an 
inexplicable riddle, and to their leaders matter of bitter jealousy. 
And then came in the famous but scarcely metrical line — 


Scandit ab R Gerbertus in R, fit postea Papa vigens R— 
first said to have been composed by Gerbert himself to comme- 
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morate his translation from the Archbishopric of Rheims to that of 
Ravenna, and finally to the P . Then he was said to have 
written it beforehand as a prophecy, and finally to have received 
it as a-promise from the devil, to whom he owed his unexampled 
success. Accordingly Ordericus Vitalis in 1141 states that he 
studied with a demon, and twenty years later William Godell 
represents him as doing formal homage to Satan. In this fully 
devel form the story is retailed by William of Malmesbury 
and a host of Dominican chroniclers, with some picturesque addi- 
tions of their own. In 1390 Dietrich von Niem had the good 
sense to suggest the correct explanation, that the Romans hated 
Silvester on account of his extraordinary learning, and therefore 
accused him of practising devilry. 

Mr. Plummer has done his work as a translator creditably, and 
has added an interesting introduction and some useful appendices 
of his own. From one of these we learn that Mosheim did his 
utmost to rehabilitate the story of Pope Joan for polemical pur- 

, and Bayle’s exposure of his sophisms is sufficiently com- 
lete. Other Protestant writers have supposed her child to be 
tichrist, and an éminent Dutch minister considers it immaterial 
whether his father was a monk or the devil. Mr. Baring 
Gould supposes her to be an “ impersonation of the great whore of 
Revelation, seated on the seven hills,” as expressing the prevalent 
idea about the Papal Court from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries, which appears to us a rather far-fetched, and certainly 
superfluous, explanation. Another appendix gives the text of the 
famous letter despatched by Adrian IV. (Nicolas Brakespeare) 
bestowing Ireland on our Henry II., by virtue of his inherent 
right to dispose of all Christian islands, and on condition of an 
annual tribute of one denarius for every household to the Roman 
exchequer. For that large class of English readers to whom 
German is still a sealed book, Mr. Plummer’s clear and readable 
version of a work of considerable historical interest, and displaying 
all the profound and conscientious research for which the author 
is distinguished, will be a most valuable boon. 


PORTER'S LIFE OF DR. COOKE,* 


HAT Dr. Cooke was a very remarkable man is sufficiently 
proved by what he did. He rose by perfectly legitimate 
means from a low rank in life to a position of national importance, 
in which his opinions and actions were worth the consideration of 
statesmen. He undertook great enterprises, and accomplished 
them with astonishing success. When he was a young Presby- 
terian minister, the Synod of Ulster, with which he was connected, 
was deeply tainted with Arianism. The Arians were its most 
intellectual, most active, most courageous members, and Cooke 
had to play, in a manner adapted to the North of Ireland, the part 
of Athanasius contra Mundum. He expelled Arianism from the 
bosom of the Synod, and succeeded in enforcing tests with a 
strictness that had been long quite unusual. In consequence of 
his persevering action all candidates for the ministry were obliged 
to subscribe the Westminster Confession of Faith, and even the 
lay elders had to accept the Westminster standards. Having 
banished heterodoxy, Dr. Cooke proceeded to seek union. All 
essential Sitpeansin ele the Synod of Ulster and the Secession 
Synod had disappeared ; the two bodies became one, and agreed to 
form for the future the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. When national education was in question Dr. 
Cooke obliged the Imperial Government to defer in some impor- 
tant particulars to the views of which he was the exponent and 
organ. During the Repeal movement he challenged O’Connell to 
& public discussion, and the —_— was glad to evade the chal- 
lenge at the trifling expense of a lie. An American College con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. on the champion of evangelical truth, 
and Trinity College, Dublin, requested him to accept the degree 
of LL.D., which he earned, not only by his opposition to hetero- 
doxy, but by his advocacy of establishments. Tiwing been early 
Moderator of the Synod of Ulster, he became in due time Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly. He taught moral philosophy and 
harangued on party politics. For eighteen years he conducted 
three services every Sunday at a church in Belfast, giving at each 
service a lecture or sermon an hour long, without either exhaust- 
ing his own strength or cloying the appetite of his congregation. 
He was appointed to the appropriate Professorship of Sacred 
Rhetoric in the Assembly’s College, he became President of that 
College, Dean of Queen’s College, Belfast, and Agent for the 
Regium Donum. When years, honours, and occupations were 
growing on him he resigned the emoluments connected with his 
church, and wished the congregation to elect another minister as 
his successor; but they were unwilling to have any one in his 
place, and he continued to to them for another twenty 
years. To use the words of his biographer, he was the idol of all 
sects of pete am Protestants. When he died at the age of 
eighty he was honoured with a public funeral almost asa matter of 
course, and he is to stand in bronze for the edification of the people 
of Belfast. 

Yet Dr. Cooke was not a man of a peculiarly elevated type. If 
he had been greater in himself his work might have been less, or 
at any rate the result of his labour would not have appeared so 
soon in a rounded and symmetrical shape. There was something 
physical in the character of his energy; his manner of arguing 

* The Life and Times of Henry Cooke, D.D. LL.D. President of 
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was akin to boxing or wrestling; he caught hold of his man, ang 
mauled him. His very positive opinions were formed by some 
reading, a little thinking, and a great deal of fighting. He seems 
never to have had any serious intellectual difficulties to overco 
but to have piled his stock of information with perfect ease on 
top of Calvin’s Znstitutes. Illustrations he was glad to have to an; 
conceivable extent, but too much knowledge of a thorough ki 
might have been inconvenient to him. When he was no longer 
young man, he kept no commentary beyond grammar and lexicon; 

e was guiltless, so far as we know, of a single original though 
and his gooey as a speaker depended on qualities quite alien 
from depth and refinement. His speeches and sermons, when 
printed, disappointed persons who had heard and admired them; 
they required for their full effect an atmosphere of impassioned 
personality. He carried his adversaries about with him to be 
attacked and mangled at his pleasure. He would reply to a news. 
paper from the pulpit, and when O'Connell was at a distance, 
exclaimed, “ Hear me, Mr. O'Connell! You challenged me at 
Belfast; I challenge you in the face of the Empire.” We may be 
sure that if the two men had met, the Cock of the North would 
have crowed as loud and struck as fiercely with his spurs as the 
champion of Repeal. Dr. Cooke would not, like O’Connell, have 
condescended to falsehood and subterfuge, but he would haye 
fought with unsparing severity, and have betrayed rather loose 
notions of a fair fight when hard hitting was in question. Hig 
object as a controversialist was to disable his adversary, and in 
his retorts he considered justice far less than eect. He once 
found himself opposed to a certain Mr. Brooke, whereupon he re- 
marked, “I list the murmurs of a babbling brook.” The pun 
raised a laugh, but scarcely disposed of the subject under dis- 
cussion, which happened to be the desirableness of creeds. Mr, 
Brooke, who was opposed to all compulsory subscription, observed 
that the Bible was the work of God, and that the attempt to 
frame a creed was therefore a presumptuous attempt to improve a 
work of God. The argument was certainly not profound, and 
might have been answered in a legitimate manner; Fut Dr. Cooke 
preferred to give it a rough and ready treatment. ‘ My reply is 
easy and self-evident,” he said ; you are a work of God, and even 
your best friends will admit that you are capable of considerable 
improvement.” It would be difficult to find a stronger example 
than this of the kind of retort which with strict propriety is called 
impertinent. Mr. Brooke was placed in the same category with the 
Bible, that he might be made the object of an unworthy personal 
attack; what became of the Bible under the circumstances the 
speaker did not stop to consider. Dr. Cooke could be, when he 
pleased, still more crushing and equally illogical. An American 
who once lauded in his presence the working of the voluntary 
system in the United States was asked by him whether any of 
the ministers who were supported by voluntary contributions 
resided in the Slave States, On receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, Dr. Cooke replied :— 

Well, well! The delicacy of some ministers, like the delicacy of some 
appetites, is truly wonderful! Some men faint at the smell of cheese; 
others to the attar of roses prefer the perfume of ripe Stilton. De gustibus 
non est disputandum; nor shall I infringe the canon. Still I may be per- 
mitted to admire that ecclesiastical gourmanderie which rejects State 
endowments as abhorrently as tartar-emetic, yet can swallow and digest 
the bones, sinews, liberties, and souls of slaves. 


The attack was not only unnecessary and ungenerous, it was also 
unjust. Dr. Draper has observed, in his recent History of the 
American Civil War, that the conversion to Christianity of the 
African race in the Southern States has been neither superficial 
nor nominal, but universal and complete, and that the annals of 
modern missionary exertion offer no parallel success. Though a 
determined partisan of the North, he attributes this wonderful 
change to the admirable conduct of the white women of the South 
towards the slave population ; to their active exertions as well as 
to their passive example; to their care in teaching the young, and 
administering religious consolation to the aged, sick, and dying. 
The Southern clergy were the closest allies of the Southern 
women in matters both political and ecclesiastical, and were 
utterly misrepresented by Dr. Cooke when described as spiritual 
ogres devouring the hodies, rights, and souls of men. 

But we shall do in our turn an injustice to Dr. Cooke if we think 
of him as a hard-headed man who indulged in unfair personalities 
with the deliberate intention of playing on the passions and pre- 
judices of his hearers. When he roared most terribly he was a 
lion upon instinct, and obeyed the same “5% that he excited. 
He was born in Londonderry, and though he had some blood of 
the English Puritans in his veins, he was more influenced by the 
Scottish descent of his mother. We know what the Scotch’ cha- 
racter becomes after a little seasoning in Ireland. It gains in 
pliancy without losing much in firmness. The Ulster man is 
often on the surface as witty, as playful, as easily moved to 
laughter or anger, as much given to bulls, as any other Irishman, 
but below the outer covering there is a hard firm grit that tells of 
another nationality. The Scotchman proper has purpose, but not 
wit ;.the Irishman proper has wit in abundance, without —s 

urpose; the Irish Scotchman has both purpose and wit, thoug’ 

is manner of combining them is often incongruous. He has taste, 
but it is bad taste; his rhetoric is better in quantity than in 
quality, and he rides his metaphors to death. Dr. Cooke belonged 
to the transplanted stock, and bore fruit accordingly. In an early 
sermon we find him describing Peace as scattering olives over the 
country; he probably did not see the joke, but he might just as 
well have described her as scattering nuts. In one of his letters 
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he writes:—“On Thursday we had a meeting of the Bible 
Society in Fermoy. We had Mr. Po He is a delightful man. 
He is a Goliath trusting in the God of Israel.” If in one of George 
Eliot’s novels we had been told of a Mr. Pope who advocated 
the Bible Society, and was adelightful man, yet a Goliath trusting 
in the God of Israel, we should have congratulated the novelist on 
the happy audacity of her invention; but truth is often stranger 
than fiction, and the future Dr. Cooke had probably not the faintest 
notion how good a thing he had put on paper. 

Dr. Porter, who has married one of Dr. Cooke’s daughters, has 

rformed the part of biographer in a very creditable manner. As 
fis volume covers eighty eventful years, he cannot be accused of 
dealing at too great length with the life and times of his hero. 
There is more said than is wholly necessary or agreeable about 
thrilling eloquence, cutting irony, scathing satire, and so on, but 
these touches of description are probably only true to the facts, 
Dr. Porter’s short jerky sentences contrast curiously with the 
rolling, surging, foaming specimens of eloquence which he quotes 
from the speeches of Dr. Cooke. It appears that he could not 
always read his father-in-law’s writing, for he makes Dr. Cooke 
say in a letter:— 

The Church of England and Ireland has sinned much, and it will suffer 
much, I see it in the distance. It must pass through the furnace that it 
may be purified. Yet in that Church there is still a world of spiritual life. 
Indeed, I think it contains the most spiritual men I meet. Dear Mr. Simons, 
of St. Paul’s Cross, the holiest man I ever met, is praying for you. 

Paul’s Cross perished at the fire of London, and did not rise 
in. The true reading is St. Paul’s Cray, a village in Kent, of 
which the church, which is somewhat remarkable for its architec- 
ture, is dedicated, we believe, not to St. Paul, but to Paulinus. 
The incumbent, when Dr. Cooke wrote the above-quoted letter, 
was the Reverend John Simons, a well-known leader of the 
Evangelical party, who united piety with humour. His grace 
before meat was “John Simons, lackest thou anything? Lord, 
thou knowest that I lack nothing.” Ile was somewhat curious in 
eating, and. occasionally combined cookery and theology in a 
singular manner; and his ministrations in church were not always 
conducted in strict conformity with the rubrics of the Church of 
England. But he created a very favourable impression on Dr. 
Cooke, and on a great many people besides. Onthe whole, the 
eat Protestant leader of Belfast has been happy in his biographer. 

e has received in death, as in life, a great deal of high-flown 
praise, but his history has been told in a plain, straightforward 
manner, spitable to a character that did not need magnifying, and 
would not bear idealizing. 


HAMERTON’S ETCHER’S HANDBOOK.* 


hypo useful little book gives to the amateur and young 
student both practical knowledge and critical insight. The 
chapter on the “Training of an Etcher” may be taken as an ex- 
ample of the pleasing way Mr. Hamerton has of approaching a 
subject which is necessarily technical, and often encumbered 
with details and directions as to “ plates,” “ grounds,” “ etching- 
needles,” “printing ” and “ processes.” We are told that, “with 
few exceptions, etchers of high rank have hitherto been distin- 
guished painters to begin with.” In proof of this position— 
which in itself implies that etching is not an easy art—may be 
quoted the names of Rembrandt, Diirer, Claude, and Turner, 
with many others. An etcher, in fact, must be an artist in know- 
ledge and in training; his hand must be sure and swift, his eye 
keen and discriminative ; his intellect too should have the analytic 
oad of selecting in nature the salient traits of a picture. Mr. 

erton, indeed, holds that an etcher, “before he uses the 
needle, should have studied drawing, light and shade, and 
composition, in some other art, either with the brush or the 
crayon or the pencil, in water-colour, oil, chalk, or charcoal.” An 
éetcher, we are told, must be a sketcher; he will do well also to 
practise pen-drawing for the sake of form and play of line; sepia 
work with the brush likewise is to be commended for study of 


light and shade, without which a plate will turn out scattered, 


weak, and purposeless. Etching, in fact, though frequently chosen 
as a pretty dilettante pastime, can be perfected only at the cost of 
labour and study, patience and perseverance. Mr. Hamerton says 
‘to the tiro plainly :— 


You will have many a hard battle, many an hour of mortification, but let 
me tell you that all good etchers have passed through these ordeals, and 
been dirty with charcoal and oil and printing ink, and burnt their skin 
With acid, and spent hours and days in rubbing and scraping and correct- 

, often with no immediate result except utter disappointment. Correct 
plates a little, but if they do not come right with a reasonable amount of 
effort and pains, have them repolished, and etch something else upon them, 
You will advance better by doing fresh subjects than by wasting time in 
trying to cure incurables. Imitate nature in this as in everything. She 

not trouble herself about curing incurables, but sends fresh, healthy 

ies every day into the world to replace them; she leaves the uprooted 

tree to rot where it lies, but all around it the twin-leaved younglings sprout 

their cotyledons. Etch many plates innocently and happily, not 

troubling yourself in the least about what any friends or the public may 
think about them. 


Mr. Hamerton tells us that, since the revival of etching within 
the last two years, etchers have found out two things—first, that 
the art is more difficult than it was fancied to ba; and next, that 
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its capabilities are quite beyond anything before dreamed of. The 
difficulties arise from what may be termed the contradiction 
between etching and nature. hing depends solely on lines; 
whereas in nature there are, according to an accepted maxim 
among artists, if lines, at any rate no outlines. Tence an essen- 
tial distinction at once becomes apparent between painting with a 
brush and etching with a needle; the one at a single sweep 
graduates the tone, which the other can simulate oly by re- 
iterated lines. “The doctrine about the etched line” involves 
more subtle distinctions than the ordinary reader can well ima- 
gine. The principle that “every art does best when it is most 
itself” seems to point to the conclusion that etching best de- 
velops its capabilities when most reliant on lines. The stroke 
of the needle should therefore be freely outspoken, frankly con- 
fessed, “preserved as much as possible, and made the most 
of.” The line leaves the hand without let or hindrance; the 
executive touch—like that of the musician with bow sweeping 
the strings of a violin—is responsive to the will, and resonant 
under impulse. “The slightest accent or deviation, even the most 
transient hesitation or trembling of the designer’s hand, is at once 
registered by the sensitive line.” Thus etching, though denied 
colour, is not cold; though restricted in modes of utterance, it is not 
wanting in “ executive expression ” and “ emotion.” Mr. Hamerton 
= = how Rembrandt, “the greatest painter-etcher who ever 
ived, 

knew the value of executive expression—that kind of expression by which 
the hand, from the beginning of the work to the end of it, reveals the most 
delicately various phases of passing emotion, the seekings and waitings and 
hesitations, and the bursts of passionate ardour when the light from heaven 
flashes upon the soul of the artist, and his heart glows with tenfold heat, 


and the hand cannot be swift enough to record what the brain sees in the 
intensity of the inward vision. 


The etcher’s art, like other arts, has much which cannot be 
taught; the best part of it, as indicated in the above passage, is 
happy intuition, or what usually goes by the name of genius. Still 
even as to “ the doctrine of lines ’—a doctrine which implies sub- 
tleties that might engage the thoughts, not of artists only, but of 
philosophers—much may be learnt from the practice of the great 
etchers. A kind of conventional language has become current in 
the art, based on rational principles which are the outgrowth of 
experience. Given methods may, too, have become all the more 
prescriptive because etching is not so much a strict transcript 
as a free translation of nature. In etching we come constantly 
to the correspondences which subsist between things outward 
and inward; to confess weakness is moral strength, to work 
with modesty and moderation is a sign of art power; and thus 
the etcher’s line, which in its infirmity and insufficiency is the 
limitation to his art, becomes his victory. There are ways by 
which the art, without imitating, can construe, interpret, and 
unfold nature. In “ etching from nature” Mr. Hamerton rightly 
says, make it a rule to choose the kind of subjects best adapted to 
the art and to yourself. Distant mountains, the modelling of the 
human figure, present difficulties; on the other hand, the etcher 
can successfully deal with picturesque buildings, foregrounds 
exuberant in vegetative overgrowth, costumes, “ a beggar’s tat- 
tered dress, or the wrinkled face of an old woman.” Experience, 
with the observation of thoughtfully manipulated plates, will 
teach the student how to make his lines explanatory, expressive, 
and descriptive. The lines of a sky will naturally be horizontal, 
those of an upright building necessarily perpendicular, those of a 
thatched roof diagonal. But, besides such leading lines of latitude 
and longitude, there will be scope for endless variations ; when 
the wind ripples the waves, or bends the reeds by the river, the 
needle must glide sportively, freely, yet firmly. Again, the con- 
trasted character of surfaces, whether rough as a rock or smooth 
as a silvery beech stem, must find response in the etcher’s touch. 
Indeed, we know of few more exquisite delights than to watch 
the way in which a consummate master will play with his subject, 
circumyent nature, and perfect his art. Etching has about it a 
certain legerdemain, not the trick of the conjuror who plays with 
swords ot eats fire, but the skill of the musician who from the 
points of his fingers evokes melody. 


Mr. Hamerton does not take kindly to our English etchers. He 
tells us that they “are not generally to be recommended as 
examples of the most genuine work in the art, because, for the 
most part, they have set themselves to get painters’ results, or 
engravers’ results, rather than the special qualities of etehing.” 
Again, he says, “ In England etchers usually finish falsely by the 
multiplicity of lines which have little meaning.” And yet in the 
volume on Etching and Etchers the author uses among his illus- 
trations masterly plates of Mr. Samuel Palmer, Mr. Cope, Mr. 
Frederick Tayler, and Mr. J. P. Knight. But his affections are 
evidently given to the French, notwithstanding the “ meaningless 
impudence ” of their manipulation. It cannot be denied that each 
school errs; the French through effrontery, affectation of care- 
lessness, ostentation of sketchy incompleteness, and other assumed 
marks of genius. Phe English, on the other hand, fail through 
timidity, pretty painstaking, and over-finish, We incline to think, 
however, that the English etcher is the safer instructor of the 
young beginners for whom this Handbook ischiefly intended. An 

nglish etcher is usually himself a learner; by teaching others he 
himself learns how to spell; he is on a level with his pupils ; and, 
what is more, he is seldom troubled by that impetuosity of genius 
which carries away wildly the etching-needle of certain devil- 
may-care French artists. The humble truth-seeking state of 
mind best befits the young student. But English executants 
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fail from want of knowledge when to leave off; they belabour the 
plate over-much, and so, instead of transparent brilliance and 
sketchy suggestiveness, their work runs into dull opacity and 
assiduous stolidity. Mr. Hamerton, in his twenty-second chapter, 
on “Finish in Etching,” distinguishes between opposite errors. 
Finish does not consist in the multitude of lines, or in other signs 
of great labour. On the contrary, the best finish is that which 
conveys most theught by fewest touches. The principles which 
regulate art ——— and literary composition are identical ; con- 
centration is the secret of strength, brevity is the soul of wit; 
perspicuity, conciseness, compactness are at once the laws of 
thought and the grammar of language and of art. “ True finish,” 
says Mr. Hamerton, “lies in the intensity and successfulness of 
the mental act, and that may be proved quite as much by selection 
and omission as by hard labour.” False finish is labour without 
guiding thought, the multiplication of lines without meaning, a 
smoothing of surface at the expense of character, an endless 
adding of detail with no accession of truth. Chalk drawings over 
which pupils slave in our Government Schools of Art err in this 
direction; the method of study in France has greater breadth, 
because more of mental purpose. 

This “ Handbook ” will doubtless be the means of still further 
extending the practice of etching, an art which has peculiar 
charms for the amateur, and rare capabilities for the thorough 

rofessional. We have known many amateur etchers, and we 

ear of several dilettante or professional etching clubs. Among 
the latter may be named a well-trained class in the schools at 
South Kensington, under the direction of Mr. Richard Lane, 
A.R.A. The work here done is intelligent and unostentatious ; 
the pupils study in a quiet, steady way; the studio contains plates 
in various stages of progress; a press throws off impressions, and 
thus a summary is presented of the art of etching. The subjects 
are taken from the neighbouring Museum; they consist of crosses, 
jewelled caskets, damascened blades, embroidered fabrics, &c. &c. 

he pupils have placed on their drawing tables the several 
objects selected, and then etch upon the plates, direct from 
the originals, the forms, the light, and the shade as seen 
before them. Thus the execution proceeds from an intelligent 
understanding of the work in hand; each line is right only when 
it responds to form, surface, and material. We have seen 
etchings thus produced by Mr. F. A. Slocombe, Mr. A. R. Brad- 
bury, and others, which scarcely suffer under comparison with 
analogous works from the Louvre. Such studies are not merely 
feats of manipulation; they often imply keen and discriminative 
insight. An etching is instinct with life, while a photograph of 
the same object has the shadow as of death. Assuredly between 
amateur etchers and amateur photographers there can be little 
comparison, though of late photographers have arrogated to them- 
selves the title of “artists.” Etchers deserve, as they need, 
encouragement; they have committed themselves to a tempting 
and exigeant art, wherein small successes are easy, but high 
attainments hard. Etching has been rr to the writing of 
poetry, in which the aspirants are many, the proficients few; or, 
again, the art has been likened to playing on the violin, wherein 
merit may range anywhere from the street fiddler up to Joachim. 
And ony a true student. an honest worker, can scarcely fail of his 
rew: 


THE COINAGE AND THE MINT.* 


ut Saco Report before us adds one more to the number of those 

— which appear to be the corollary of modern 
legislation, and, like most first-born, it is ushered into the world 
with more ceremony than will probably be the lot of its younger 
brethren when the charm of novelty has worn off. One result 
of the Treasury Minute of the 7th of January, 1870, as is well 
known, was to transfer the Mastership of the Mint to Mr. Lowe, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Whether this change was in 
any way influenced by the historical fact that the Barons of the 
Exchequer held that office after the Conquest, we will not venture 
to speculate; at any rate, the practical duties, which in times past 
have occupied men like Sir Isaac Newton, Sir John Herschel, and 
Mr, Graham, have since devolved upon the Deputy. We have all 
the more reason for congratulating Mr. Fremantle on the careful 
and industrious sponsorship to his first literary infant. 

The privilege of coining, we need hardly observe, is inherent 
in the Crown—in ossibus principum, as the old legal maxim quaintly 
runs. ~ bishops once gladly acted as delegates; 
and cynics may discover some lurking attachment to filthy lucre 
on the part of more modern clerical dignitaries in the fact that 
the two chief authorities on the coinage are Archbishop Sharpe 
and the Rev. Rogers Ruding. We have already expressed our 
views on the decimal coinage; but the advocates of the present 
system may be well content with its practical utility, in prefer- 
ence to the plea of antiquity, which traces its historical existence 
to the Conquest, and its supposed origin to Charlemagne. A 
national gold a seems to have begun with Henry Lil, but 
foreign byzayts of 10s., coined at Constantinople, and gold 
* florences””—so called from their Italian birthplace, and the gold 
prototypes of our florins—had been in use before. “ In the reign 
of Edward III.,” says Mr. Fremantle, quoting the standard autho- 
rities, “ the noble, and in the reign of Edward IV. the angel and 
rose noble or rial, were followed by the double rial or soverei 
of Henry VII., which was to pass for 20 shillings, and by the 
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laurel of James 1., of which the current value was to be the 
same ” (P. 5). This was the original of the guinea, first adopted 
by Charles II. as a 20s. piece, and which, after reaching jtg 
maximum value of 30s. under Queen Anne, was fixed at 218, in 
1718. Itis probably unnecessary to remind any but doctors ang 
lawyers that this abnormal coin was practically superseded by 
the sovereign in 1817. Five-pound and two-pound pieces arg 
still nominally included in the currency, and are legal tender, 
though none have been coined in the present reign. Gold wag 
constituted in 1816 the sole standard of value, and silver con- 
verted into the subsidiary currency of a token coinage, passing at 
its nominal instead of its real value; an arrangement which will 
probably form the basis of any practical system of international 
coinage. 

The history of the silver coinage is simple. Silver halfpence 
and farthings appeared under Edward IL, shillings under 
Henry VII., threepenny and sixpenny pieces under Edward VL, 
and half-crowns under Mary. Maundy moneys are coined annually 
for Royal bounty. They consist of fourpenny, twopenny, and 
penny-pieces, of the respective numbers of 4,569, 5,347, and 
9,002, amounting in value to 158/. 4s. 4d. We are not aware 
whether this item forms part of Sir Charles Dilke’s indict- 
ment against the Crown, but we quote the official figures because 
a certain amount of accuracy in such matters may appear de- 
sirable. The Bank of England is the medium which determines 
the supply of silver —! and apropos of Mr. Toulmine’s stil] 
pending controversy, Mr. Fremantle remarks that “ no obligation 
is imposed by the Coinage Act of 1870 upon the State to coin 
silver for the public ;” and “the low average price of silver bullion 
has rendered it impossible for a long time to allow the unrestricted 
importation of silver into the Mint.” The copper coinage came in 
with Charles II., who introduced also tin farthings. Leaden 
tokens had been sanctioned by Henry VIII., and James II. treated 
his Irish subjects to a composition of old guns and pewter pots, 
The recent bronze coinage, consisting of 95 per cent. of copper, 
4 per cent. of tin, and 1 per cent. of zinc, has been chiefly taken 
since 1861 from the stock of old copper money called in, no less 
than 236 tons of which still remain in store. The nominal value 
of this coinage is difficult to determine, from the somewhat incon- 
venient circumstance that, “in order that the penny might not be 
too large, or the halfpenny and farthing too small,” the latter 
coins were ordered to be of greater fractional weight than their 
titles indicate. 

The present standard of fineness for “Crown gold” dates from 
Charles II.; that of silver is attributed to the Saxons. Both, 
however, have undergone a succession of changes. The insuflicienc 
of the supply of the precious metals to meet the growing deman 
of trade in most countries subjected the coinage to rapid and 
repeated depreciations. These may take place, as Lord Liverpool 
remarked, in three different ways—(1) by diminishing the quantity 
or weight of the metal of a given standard, (2) by raising the 
nominal value of coins, (3) by increasing the quantity of alloy. 
It is enough to say that each method has been resorted to by 
the Crown in England. Such debasements almost invariably 
mark epochs of internal discontent, and amply explain the unpopu- 
larity of the old “noble.” Their chief effect is a general 
unsettling of contracts; they could only answer the momentary 
exigency of the monarch at home, and inevitably led to an increase 
of the nominal taxation. It was the use of paper money in addi- 
tion to our metallic currency which alone saved us from such a 
deterioration of the coin during the last century as took place at 
earlier periods of our history. ‘ree tests are employed in assay- 
ing gold to ascertain the fineness of the metal, by which accuracy 
is secured at the Mint to the “ minimum of one-tenth of a milliéme.” 
They are fully described by Mr. Roberts, the Chemist of the 
Mint; the first is by a simple addition of the requisite alloy of 
copper to the raw metal; the second takes place after fusion; 
and the coined work is subjected to a final ordeal before issued. 
By a seeming paradox the gold-copper alloy must be pure, and 
even minute particles of lead, arsenic, or antimony make the 
mixture brittle and untit for coinage. Siver is assayed more 


simply by the ancient method of cupellation, by which the alloy * 


is mixed with a certain quantity of lead, and the “weight of 
silver which resists oxidation at once indicates the amount of 
— metal originally present in the assay piece” (p. 104). 

sage, however, has charitably conceded a margin to Mint 
Masters in the shape of the ‘remedy of fineness,” fixed at two 
parts per thousand for gold, and four for silver; but the extreme 
accuracy of the automaton weighing-machines, which appear to 
reject 20 per cent. of sovereigns, has restricted the “ remedy of 
weight ” to 1°6 per thousand parts, The well-known “ Trial of 


the Pyx”—an important security while coinage was a direct. 
source of profit—is regarded too often nowadays as an obsolete. 


ceremonial of antiquarian interest; but the recent Coinage Act 


wisely estimated its possible utility by guarding it against abuse.’ 


The coins in future will be weighed singly, instead of-by the 
pound; they are set apart and chosen for the purpose at a preli- 


minary trial held thrice a week at the Mint from the “journey, 


weights ”—i.e., the weight of coined work executed each journée, 


amounting to seven hundred and one sovereigns, delivered by the 


Operative Department. 
For a long time the Mint performed one of the chief functions 
of the Bank of England, a circumstance not referred to in the his- 


torical portion of the Report. Previously to 1640 it received large: 


quantities of bullion from private owners for security, until the 
practice was discontinued from the free use which Charles I. made 


of the deposits. Light gold coins have been taken back for re-coinage. 
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since August 1870, in Is of not less value than 100/., on 
condition that they have —— defaced, and the importer 
receives the full Mint rate of 3/. 178. 104d. per oz., without charge. 
Worn silver pieces are “ garbled” or sorted at the Bank, and the 
Mint estimates include a charge of 15,000/. a year for the loss on 
their re-coinage. It is satisfactory to find that the gold coinage 
jg “not counterfeited to any serious extent in this country.” The 
density of the metal, in fact, renders detection easy; the only suc- 
cessful imitations appear to be ‘composed of platinum, covered 
with an ne film of gold.” The action of a galvanic 
battery has been found of service in the interests of fraud, and 
American on aptar seems to have lately been enlisted in its aid. 
Silver is more easily counterfeited ; the spurious coins consist of a 
«fusible alloy, of which lead is the principal constituent; but in 
order to secure the ‘ring’ of the counterfeits, it has been the 
ractice to make them also of iron” (p. 26). At all events, the 
appointment of a professional chemist to the Mint is a source of 
congratulation to the public. 

The Report gives an interesting peep into the Operative Depart- 
ment, but we have not space to ‘ollow in detail the processes of 
manufacture comprised in melting, rolling, cutting, annealing, 
blanching, and coining. We recommend this compilation as a 
preparatory handbook to intending visitors—whose numbers only 
reached 1,414 last year—since the ordinary fate of the amateur 
sightseer, including those gifted few who go for instruction, is 
usually to emerge in the same state of chaotic wonder which we 
can conceive to bewilder the intelligent foreigner after a visit 
to Woolwich Arsenal or the Elswick Manufactory. Fortunate as 
we are above other nations in possessing in our coinage a series 
of historical portraits, guantum valeant, of our sovereigns, almost 
since the monarchy began, we certainly want a Benvenuto Cellini 
to teach us artistic design. Mr. Fremantle complains with reason 
of the poverty of invention displayed by the reverse of our modern 
coins ; and Simon in the seventeenth century was the best engraver 
the Mint has yet boasted. The effigy of the King standing on a 
ship, which owed its origin to the naval victories gained by 
Edward III. over the French, was continued for two centuries and 
ahalf. The florin with its Royal coat of arms is, to say the least, 
an attempt at originality; though the first batch issued in 1849 
strangely omitted the important D.G. Pistrucci’s lately resuscitated 
design of St. — and the Dragon was well known in the 
reign of George IV., but was discontinued in 1823, and has only 
recently been revived. 

The operations of the Mint include the nickel coinage of 
Jamaica, and the bronze coinage of Jersey, besides those of Canada 
and Newfoundland. 24,339,621 coins in all were struck during 
the last year, of the aggregate value of 3,182,958/. 9s. 104d. 
Our gold coinage, which forms the staple of the currency, amounted 
to 2,769,732. ; the value of coined silver was 209,683/. 4s. 4d. ; 
and that of bronze 32,793/. 5s. 114d. No farthings were struck 
last year from the “ absence of demand,” but without reference to 
the intrinsic merits of that particular coin, it is a fair question how 
far the demand is regulated by the supply. There is no doubt that 
the paucity of farthings, while adding to their disrepute, is a 
boon to retail tradesmen, who take care to include such small 
fractions in their bills, in full confidence that the liberality of 
their customers will square the total in their favour. Last year’s 
gold coinage was about half the usual average of five millions, but 
this is explained, according to a rough balance, by the unusually 

igh amount of 9,000,000/. coined in 1869, and the increased 
coinage of 6,500,000/. now in 

One important change in the Mint remains to be noticed, effected 
by the Commission in 1848, viz. the abolition of the contract 
system. The old Masters of the Mint, whose earliest known 
representative appears to have been one “ Godwin Socche, of 
the Winchester Mint,” in the reign of Henry IL, were merely 
contractors under the Crown. Their proceedings were subject 
to a “ Warden” and “Comptroller”; and the names of 
foreigners, once so frequently found in that post, would lead 
to the inference that our forefathers felt their inferiority in these 
matters to the Italians. Five “moneyers” were existing as 
sub-contractors in 1848, when the office was abolished. ‘They 
received no salary, but a compensating allowance of 40/, each per 
annum, under a Treasury Order made in 1793, so long as the 
annual coinage fell short of 500,000/, It is easy to understand 
what temptations that system offered to peculation or jobbery. 
Much may be said in favour of Mr. Shiel’s proposal to put the 
work up to public competition; at any rate the contract system, 
according to Mr. Fremantle, seems to have led to some laxity of 
practice on the Continent. A salutary reform was introduced in 
our Mint last year by increasing the regular wages of the workmen 
and boys, and reducing the payments for piecework. But we 
have extracted enough from this Report to show the varied cha- 
tacter of its contents. It would be a golden age for reviewers if 
the proverbial dryness of Blue-books were more frequently ex- 
changed for so interesting a repertory. 


TWO HISTORICAL FICTIONS.* 
(THE two books before us belong to the class of mild fiction 
_Written for the benefit of school-girls before they have 
attained the age at which downright novels are considered per- 


* The Tower of the Hawk ; some Passages in the History of the House of 

7g. By the Author of “ Chillon,” &c. London: Hatchards. 1871. 

soult Barry of Wynscote, her Diurnal Book: a Tale of Tudor Times. 

By Emily Sarah Holt, Author of “ Mistress Margery,” “ Ashcliffe Hall,” 
Rister Rose.” London: Shaw & Co. 


| missible. At the correspondi iod in the life of a boy, he is 
| provided with books of an and stirring 
impossible midshipmen and other heroes of equally tender years 
engage in terrible combats with slavers or pirates, break in horses 
with the skill of a professional rough-rider, shoot bears and tigers 
with the accuracy of a Leather-Stocking, get lost on desert islands 
and captured by Red Indians, run every peril that can fall to the 
lot of mortal man, are cheerful and slangy through it all, and on 
serious occasions express some sentiments of piety. A softer style 
of literature is supposed to suit girls—a kind of ghost of a novel, 
where the love-making is judiciously toned down with plenty of 
religious discourse. Prohibited, as they often are, from reading 
Shakspeare, Spenser, or the Waverley Novels, average girls are re- 
duced to devour an incredible amount of pretty stories of this 
nature, and grow up believing the Heir of Redclyffe, or the Wide, 
Wide World, to be the finest specimens of literature in existence. 
Still, great as is the youthful power of consumption, we doubt if 
many readers will be found capable of struggling through such a 
long-winded and confused narrative as the Tower of the Hawk, a 
laborious, but by no means successful, attempt to light up the 
dreariness of German fourteenth-century history. 

The mainspring of the story is the honourable conduct of Fre- 
derick the Handsome, of Hapsburg, in returning of his free will to 
captivity, when he found himself unable to fulfil the understand- 
ing on which his captor, Louis the Bavarian, had released him. 
Great pains have evidently been taken to get together a set of in- 
teresting characters. Besides the noble Frederick, there is Agnes 
of Hungary, first the savage avenger of her murdered father, then 
the saintly Abbess of — den; John of Luxemburg, the 
gallant King of Bohemia, who rushed blindly to his death at 
Crecy; and William, or as our author is pleased to call him, 
Guillaume Tell, loaded with his mythical honours. The fictitious, 
or semi-fictitious, part of the corps dramatique consists of equally 
remarkable people. An idiot boy, whose brain had been affected 
by the Queen of Hungary’s attempt to strangle him in his cradle; 
a murderously disposed monk whose tongue has been cut out by 
the Emperor Henry VII.; a good hermit of Protestant tendencies, 
who presents the heroine with a rosary enclosing texts of Scrip- 
ture in its beads; a disguised Earl of Ulster, inheriting royal 
blood “from the melesion kings,” are among the most prominent. 
Hapsburgs male and female, priests, nuns, and sundry charmin; 
young ladies and virtuous Swiss mountaineers, fill up the background. 
John of Luxemburg plays the part of hero, for which he is well 
fitted, the more so as he is a subject unhacknied by writers of 
fiction. To ordinary English readers, he is only known as he 
flashes meteor-like t — the mélée of Crecy, to strike his last 
stroke in front and die. Every one has ieegek Gone the Blind King 
of Bohemia fell ; but most people’s acquaintance with him begins 
and ends with his death, and never extends to his life. In com- 
petent hands the restless hero of Luxemburg, struggling in vain 
torule his wild kingdom according to his own views of right, 
would form a striking figure. But a certain attention to the dates 
of his life would be desirable. We are not sticklers for over- 
minute accuracy in such matters. In the time when Walter Scott 
could calmly admit that not only had he introduced nuns at 
Whitby and Tynemouth long after they had ceased to dwell there, 
but also at Holy Island, where they had never been at all, we 
perhaps got more vigorous writers than nowadays, when an historic 
novelist lives in fear of being taxed with inaccuracy. But there are 
limits to licence, and the author of the Tower of the Hawk has 
overpassed them without even an apology. The scene of the story 
is laid at the time of Frederick of Hapsburg’s deliverance from 
captivity—that is to say,in 1325, or shortly after. John of 
Luxemburg is represented as having been betrothed in early 
youth to Frederick’s daughter, Elizabeth or Bertha; but he has 
since been elected to the Bohemian throne, on condition of marry- 
ing the princess of that country. With this temptation before him 
he nevertheless remains staunch, travels in disguise through 
Switzerland to see his betrothed, nearly getting murdered on the 
road—a fate from which he is saved by the intervention of 
Tell—and demands the hand of Bertha, who, in the morbid spirit 
common among the heroines of semi-religious novels, re 
her lover in order to follow the fortunes of her father. John 
thereupon falls back upon his Bohemian match, while Bertha 
devotes herself to good works, and Frederick to the study of 
a copy of the Scriptures, obtained surreptitiously from “ a minister 
of the uncorrupted Church of the Waldenses.” Now, unfortu- 
nately for this romance, the real John of Luxemburg, at the 
time of Frederick’s release, was incapacitated for playing the 

oung lover at the Castle of Hapsburg by the fact that he and 
his Bohemian wife had been wedded some fifteen years. Neither 
was he, as he is here styled, the “‘ yet uncrowned King of Bohe- 
mia” ; for shortly after his marriage he had been consecrated and 
crowned with all due solemnity by the Archbishop of Mayence at 
Prague. This is not all. Alice, a daughter of Leopold of Haps- 
burg, is represented as marrying a De Courcy, Earl of Ulster, who 
wanders about disguised in the company of John of Luxemburg; 
and we have the tale of his ancestor's feats of strength in the da 
of King John of England, and how they were rewarded by the 
— granted to him and his representatives of remaining 
covered in the Sovereign’s presence, a history which may all be 
found at greater length in the Peerage. But at the date of the 
Tower of the Hawk the Earldom of Ulster was held by a De Burgh, 
and not by a De Courcy; the hero who cleft a block of mantis 
with a hunting-knife having in fact been the first and last Earl 
of his name. The author is no happier among Popes, as we are 


told that the Abbot of Koenigsfelden owed his first rise in life to 
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“his melodious voice,” which “attracted the notice of Gregory 
the Eighth.” This sounds rather startling at first, as it would 
make the Abbot over 140 years old; but, later on, we find that 
the author uses Gregory VIII. as a name for tie famous Pontiff 
Boniface VIII. 

The style of the book is much on a level with the matter. “I 
was obligated to call the Grand Duchess,” says a lady-in-waiting, 
who, one supposes, is not meant to be vulgar in her phraseology ; 
and John of Luxemburg talks about our “ mutual hopes of peace 
below and pardon above.” We admit that the moral ten- 
dency of the story is unobjectionable, and that sound Protestant 
theology is inculcated at every opportunity. Whether, except in 
a Protestant novel, any nun was ever such a fool as to steal a 

rincess’s velvet dress for the purpose of decking an image of St. 
Pare, and to give out that this gorgeous attire had descended 
supernaturally from Heaven, as is done by Sister Eva, may be 
doubted. 

Tsoult B of Wynscote, though a tale of the same class, and 
of the same theological school, is a much more meritorious per- 
formance. As a rule, Miss Holt has got up the period she is 
writing upon only too well. Her story, she tells us, is so strictly 
historical that the fictitious element in it is little more than a 
thread on which are strung the facts she has obtained from un- 
published MSS. :— 

Of the “ Lisle Papers ” alone there are eighteen quarto volumes, and the 

extracts from them, which may be found in Mrs. Everett Green’s Letters of 
Royal and Illustrious Ladies (all that have been published), would barely 
fill one of the eighteen. Fifteen of them, comprising the English corre- 
spondence, have been laid under contribution for this little volume. 
‘Miss Holt deserves all honour for her industry; but she would 
have done better if she could have resisted the temptation, doubt- 
less a — one, to display the full extent of the knowledge thus 
‘painfully dug out of MS. quartos, and spared us some of her 
many details as to partlets, pasts, gowns of lion-tawny velvet, 
kirtles of crimson damask, and other antiquated articles of attire. 
A genuine letter, written by a damsel of Henry VIIL.’s time, has 
its interest, though she discourses of nought but new gowns and 
her kirtles; but it does not follow that the same subjects are en- 
tertaining when worked intoastory. Our authoress cannot refrain 
from showing that she knows what gloves cost in this year, and 
hose in that, and hackneys in another ; and we do not find an imagi- 
nary medieval bill more amusing than a real modern one, espe- 
cially if we have to read it in Roman figures, as in the following 
extract :— 

Gloves be now both scarce and dear. Marter Husee, which is about 
sending of a parcel of iiij dozen thereof unto my Lady Lisle, could not buy 
the same under ix shillings—to wit, ij s. iij d. the dozen, which is a rare 

rice for gloves, as I well know Mother would say an’ she heard it. And 

enice ribbon (which is little worth) is now iiij d. the yard, and Tours 
ribbon may not be bought under v pence. 

Indeed this folly of Roman numerals is irritating. <A story is 
not the more life-like because the narrator is made to write 
“ There were present M persons to see her die.” On the contrary, 
the elaborate and painful imitation of sixteenth-century phrase- 
ology only provokes one into asking whether ordinary young 
ladies of that period kept diurnal books, and made such long 
and wise entries in them as Mistress Isoult Barry. We doubt 
whether the following remark upon Henry VIIL’s religious 
views would have been made by a quiet country-bred girl. 
That Isoult, after her wits had been sharpened by her residence 
in Courts, and in the Lord Deputy of Calais’s household, might 
write it in conscious sarcasm is possible, supposing her to be 
fearless as well as shrewd; but that she should set it down in 
pure ignorance, at a time when she is represented as so simple 
that she refuses to believe there can be any place more beautiful 
than the village where she was born, is inconceivable :— 

And, indeed, ’tis not a little hard in these times for a poor maid to know 
what is heresy ; the orders so changeable, t!iat what is pure truth to-day 
shall be rank heresy to-morrow. Only of course that is needs the true faith 
which it pleaseth the King’s Highness for to put forward to be holden, 


Mistress Isoult Barry, who makes this sharp observation, is a 
waiting-gentlewoman to Anne Basset, the step-daughter of Lord 
Lisle and one of Queen Jane Seymour’s maids-of-honour. She is, 
so Miss Holt tells us, a real person—indeed, almost all the 
characters are real, and when not, the reader is solemnly warned 
of the fact—and she is made, as already intimated, to tell her own 
history by means of her diary, a device of which we are rather 
weary. At Court she attracts the notice of Lady Latimer, the 
King’s future wife, who gives her Tyndale’s translation of the 
Gospels to read. She afterwards goes to Calais as one of the 
household of the Lord Deputy, and there the work begun by Lady 
Latimer is completed by the sermons of George Bucker, alias 
Adam Damplip, the history of whose preaching and death may 
be found in Foxe’s Martyrs. In this there is nothing very 
novel. Most Protestants have been surfeited in their youth 
with stories in which the hero or heroine is converted from 
Romanism, and are familiar with every detail of the process; 
so we shall only say that Miss Holt treats the subject grace- 
fully and in good taste. To draw a religious conversion really 
wk to let us into the working of the convert’s mind so that 
we should see that the change of opinion or feeling was the 
natural result of the mental process he or she had passed through, 
instead of being merely brought about because the author so 
willed it, would require talents such as are given to few. In 
many respects Isoult is well sketched. The way in which ex- 
perience of the world changes her from a simple, merry girl into a 


book. 


grave and thoughtful woman; her childish dislike of Geo 
Bucker as a troublesome boy turning to enthusiastic worship whe 
after an interval of some years, she meets him as the great preacher 
of the new doctrines; her dread of Master John Avery, whom she 
has been contracted to in childhood, but has never seen, are wel] 
brought out. She has no romance about her, never thinks jt 
possible that she can break off the advantageous marriage her 
parents have been at great pains to secure for her, but lives in 
terror of the day when John Avery shall claim his bride. Yet she 
feels a sense of insult when he appears to hang fire; “for trul 
(though I little desire his coming) it doth seem somewhat str; 
that he hath never so much as come to give me good day.” But 
as John Avery turns out to be gifted with all virtues and charms, 
Isoult is made happy in the end. The dry business-like way in 
which the matteris treated is an agreeable change from the 
ordinary sentiment of fiction. The episode of a poor girl who 
marries a priest, and is subsequently > oa mg from him by the 
passing of the “Six Articles,” is pathetic; and the contrast 
between Lord Lisle, morbid, gentle, and irresolute, and his quic 
shrewd, affectionate wife, who half forces him, half tricks him, 
into measures of which his conscience disapproves, is eflectivel: 
drawn. But we protest against being required to remember all 
Lord Lisle’s children and step-children, particularly when they 
begin to intermarry. No one likes having to get up a pedigree, 
even though it is neatly drawn out in a note at the end of the 
It should be considered that people read stories for amuse- 
ment, and Jsoult Barry, though not uninteresting when one knows 
what it is about, is too complicated in construction to be read with 
pleasure at first. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE., 


N scientific, at least as fully as in any other branch of literature, 
America holds her own. Whatever justice there may be in 
the proverbial imputations, quite as rife in their own mouths as 
in those of any European detractors, which ascribe to the citizens 
of the Transatlantic Kepublic an absolute and universal devotion 
to the worship of the dollar, it must be borne in mind that in a 
country where, despite the judicious liberality of rich men who 
are able and willing to divert a much larger portion of their wealth 
to public purposes than Englishmen can commonly afiord to do, 
endowments are comparatively few and small, there is no lack of 
men of ability, and even of genius, who are willing to devote their 
lives to the pursuit of unremunerative studies, and who deliberately 
prefer a small stipend as professors or scientific observers to the 
temptations offered by all the manifold avenues to wealth open 
in a yet young and uncrowded community. It is clear that the 
love of knowledge for its own sake, the literary and scholarly 
tastes which have given us the works of a Hallam, a Mackintosh, 
or a Coleridge, the generous enthusiasm which has rendered 8 
Davy or a Faraday proof against all inducements to turn their 
talents and acquirements to pecuniary profit rather than to 
the pure advancement of science, are not less prevalent or less 
powerful in the land which has produced a Maury and a Motley. 
American opinion is at least as prone as our own to the encourage- 
ment and recognition of such services to mankind. While in 
this country there is a powerful political party which grudges 
the application of public money to seientific uses; while the 
economic school which has attained at all events a temporary 
and accidental preponderance among official men can hardly be 
induced to continue the favours accorded by a former generation 
to science, and is for the most part deaf to all applications for further 
aid in anage when the means and appliances of scientific investiga- 
tion are growing daily more costly and less within the reach of the 
modest fortunes of private students, the publications which emanate 
from the official presses of the Federal, and even of the States 
Governments, bear witness to the liberality of the American people, 
as well as to the diligence and devotion of American investigators. 
Some of these works have direct reference to practical purposes and 
pecuniary results—as those, for example, which deal with the mineral 
and agricultural resources of the country, and particularly of the 
scarcely settled regions west of the Mississippi Valley; but even im 
these a large space is given to questions purely scientific. And other 
books are printed at the public expense which would seem to have 
little orno interest for any readers but those who have made science 
a subject of special study. Others, again, published at the costof 
private Societies or individuals, bear witness to the existence of 8 
by no means insignificant or confined scientific culture, and a yet 
more diffused interest in scientific subjects. We have before us at 
this moment several volumes of special value and interest, some of 
them executed in a style which certainly suggests a Minister 
“regardless of expense” to a degree which would startle an Eng 
lish Chancellor of the Exchequer. The manner in which the 
authorities of the Survey of the Fortieth Parallel have got up 
the third volume of their series* and its accompanying A 
certainly implies that they thought efficiency and thoroughness 
of more account than economy either of time or money, and sp 


* United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel. Clarenct 
King, Geologist-in-charge. 

Mining Industry. By James D, Hague. With Geological Contributions 
by Clarence King. Submitted to the Chief of Engineers, and published by 
order of the Secretary of War, under authority of Congress. Illustrated by 
Thirty-seven Plates and accompanying Atlas. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1870. 

Atlas, a Volume III. on Mining Industry. New York: 
Engraved and Printed by Julius Bien 
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the nation’s purse no more than their own labour. Four other 
yolumes are to deal with the more strictly scientific aspect 
of the inquiry; this, the first published, but the third in order, 
describes the mining industry of Nevada and Colorado. The thick 
yarto volume which contains the Ss ae pa is printed in such 
type and on such paper that the reader will be spared the necessity 
of stooping over the desk on which the book, far too ponderous 
to be held, must of necessity be laid. It contains a detailed 
description of the principal lodes, and of the regions in 
which they are found, with an equally minute account 
of the mining processes and the machinery employed, pro- 
fusely illustrated with plates and diagrams showing every 
part and aspect of each apparatus. The Atlas contains plans 
on the scale of 100 or 300 feet to an inch of extensive 
mining districts. At least half of both is devoted to the 


at silver-bearing bed of Nevada, whose place among the | 


logical strata is clearly indicated by a map, more aptly 
coloured than geological maps are wont to be. The gold- 
mining industry of Colorado, and the coal basin of the Green 
River, are the subjects of separate chapters, It is plain that the 
processes employed in gold and silver mining, both for the extrac- 
tion of the ore and the separation of the metal, have been 
rapidly developed and improved of late years, though both 
scientific and ordinary skilled labour are still in request ; and we 
should think that Nevada offered as good a field to the enterprise 
and industry of an English emigrant from the mining districts as 
his heart could desire. 

Next to this imposing work, though of much smaller dimensions 
and less imposing appearance, are the Reports* of the United 
States Expedition sent to the Mediterranean to observe the great 
Solar Eclipse of December 1870. The Observatory is subordinate 
to the Navy Department, and it is accordingly to that department 
that the Report is addressed. It contains separate records of 
their observations, as well as an introductory paper summing up 
their general conclusions, from each of the observers employed ; 
elaborate tables of the observations taken in order to determine 
the exact longitude of the observing stations; notices of the results 
obtained both with the telescope and the spectroscope, and most 
interesting facts and inferences with respect to the great subject of 
present curiosity—the corona. That the corona is a solar ap- 
pendage—that is, that it does not belong either to the moon or to 
the terrestrial atmosphere, and that it does not lie, as the matter 
reflecting the zodiacal light is supposed to do, in the intermediate 
region between sun and earth—the American observers seem to 

. They note, however, that some of those who took sketches 
dit by eye were not well practised observers of such phenomena, 
and seem to have been dazzled and somewhat misled by its 
radiance. One writer infers that it is a species of solar atmosphere, 
perhaps composed of incandescent vapour of iron, external of course 
tothe “ prominences ” or chromosphere; and some such idea seems 
to prevail among the rest. We should greatly like to see their 
rejoinder to Mr. Proctor’s comment on this theory—namely, that 
any such atmosphere must, from its enormous weight and the vast 
force of gravity at the sun’s surface, exercise a pressure on the lower 
strata (the chromosphere included) incompatible with their exist- 
ence in the gaseous, perhaps even in the liquid, state, whereas we 
lnow that the chromosphere at least is gaseous. 

Another sub-bureau of the Navy Department, the Hydrographic 
Office, translates and publishes for the public benefit, primarily of 
course for the information of naval officers, and to assist them in 
testing and verifying the theory involved, an interesting series of 
Papers on the Eastern and Northern Extensions of the Gulf 
Stream}, written by several German hydrographists, and embodying 
accounts of recent German expeditions to the Arctic Seas, and the 
results of their experiments. That the Gulf Stream in particular, 
and the ocean currents in general, are mainly responsible for the 
various climates of the continents and islands washed by the 
Atlantic, is a doctrine pretty generally received; but the last 
papers we had read on the subject did not at all lead us to expect 
the conclusions to which the German savants have come respecting 
the depth, width, warmth, and extent of the Gulf Stream itself. 
That it carries along a sufficient body of water at a sufficient 
temperature to make the difference between the climate of England 
and the climate of Labrador is so generally assumed, that some 
Tecent suppositions as to its shallowness near our shores were a 
little puzzling; but it is startling to find it here set down as 
having a depth of several hundred fathoms, and a temperature of 
66° in mid-Atlantic, as no, with diminished depth and 
warmth, to and beyond the Faroe Islands, and finally circling the 
Pole itself. Onthe Polar counter current, which is supposed to 
cross underneath the Gulf Stream, which undoubtedly chills the 
northern coasts of the United States, and which the writers trace 
Into the Equatorial Seas, as well as concerning an Antarctic 
current supposed to find its way into the Northern Temperate 

, these papers contain some curious dissertations. Perhaps 
the suggestion which will have most interest for the general 

* Washington Observations for 1869. Appendix I. Reports on Obser- 
vations of the Total Solar Welipne of Deettt as, 1870. Conducted under 
the direction of Rear-Admiral B, F. Sands, U.S.N., Superintendent of the 
US. Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1871. 

+ Bureau of Navigation ; Hydrographic Office. P. on the Eastern 
and of Gulf German of Dr. 
A. Petermann, Dr. W. von Freeden, and Dr. A. Miihry. Translated in the 
United States Hydrographic Office, in charge of Captain R. H. Wyman, 
USN. By E.°R. Knorr. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
London: ‘Tritbner & Co. 1871, 


public is that the Polar current, and not the Gulf Stream, points 
the direction in which there is the best chance of our one day 
finding an open water-way to the North Pole. 

To these works we may add the “Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science” *, at its Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting, held at Troy, N. Y., in August 1870. 
The sections are differently divided and subdivided from those 
of its British prototype, but the distribution of the papers is 
sufficiently distinct and logical, and the volume contains the 
usual number of essays, more or less striking and original, more 
or less sound and valuable. One paper, by its title, “The 
Discovery of the Force which originally imparted their Motion 
to the Stars,” may be expected at least to attract curiosity— 
how far it will repay attentive study we cannot here pretend 
to decide. The Report of the Commissioner of Patentst con- 
tains a list of some 12,000 or 13,000 patents granted during the 
year 1870. 

A curious work on Americanisms t, by Dr. Schele de Vere, 
contains a large amount of really interesting and amusing in- 
formation and speculation regarfing the origin of a variety of 
“oman and words with which the English reader is gradually 

ecoming acquainted through the popularity acquired by the 
writings of the American humorists of the day. Its chief defect 
is that it does not distinguish between words which can really 
be said to form a part of the spoken language of America, and those 
which are mere slang terms, either peculiar to the uneducated and 
vulgar, or to particular trades or particular districts; as also that, 
for want of intimacy with English as spoken at home, the writer 
often sets down as Americanisms words and forms of speech which 
are older than the American colonies, either as colloquial idioms 
or as provincial peculiarities. The chief merit of the book is 
that it diligently traces the different Americanisms to their 
origin; some, as “ yamose,” through the Texan borderers and 
Californian settlers to the Spanish; some, through the Western 
pioneers, to the Indian, as “ coyote” to burrow, to sink a small 
shaft ; some to the Dutch of New York, as “Overslaugh,” originally 
the overflow of a river; “ cookeys” (also found in Scotland), for 
small cakes, and “dough-nuts.” Prairie is French. Loafer is said 
to be German. A large number of colloquial Americanisms are 
of course simply the phrases of a particular craft or trade, meta- 
phorically applied, and some of these, whose original sense was 
not exactly self-evident, are ingeniously traced home by Dr. de 
Vere. Altogether the work is worth dipping into, if not reading 
through; and it is rendered the more serviceable by a regular 
glossary of what the author considers as “cant and slang” terms 
at the end. 

Some English readers may remember the name of the Hon. G: 
W. Julian as an active Radical politician of the second or third 
rank; but we certainly should not have supposed that his 
speeches § were of sufficient importance to G collected and 
published during his lifetime, with a memoir of the orator, unless 
as a means of recalling his services to the memory of an un- 
grateful people. Having read some of them, we are yet more at 
a loss to understand that in 1871, and under the Presidency of 
General Grant, an American politician should desire, to remind 
the public that in 1865 he called in terms of frantic abuse for 
the blood of the Confederate leaders, military as well as civil; 
that he reviled General Lee in language such as the Attorney- 
General would hardly venture to use in speaking of “the 
Claimant,” and bitterly complained that the Gensel who had 
for four years stood between the devastators of his native State 
and the reprisals justified by the laws of war had not, in violation 
of every law of honour and of civilized warfare, been hanged as a 
criminal. 

We have on our list two biographical works of very different 
quality. The Life and Letters of Catherine M. Sedgwick || is a 
well-edited volume, in which the materials supplied by the auto- 
biographical recollections and profuse correspondence of the subject 
are pieced into a quasi-continuous whole by the introduction of 
as little adventitious matter as possible. As Miss Sedgwick’s life 
was utterly uneventful, and the whole interest of the book centres 
in her lively, graceful, and sensible letters, this mode, defective as it 
would be for narrative purposes, is excellently adapted to the editor’s 
particular objects. “ A Woman’s Mission ” q is simply the story ofa 
missionary school maintained by an American lady at Corfu, where 
it was perhaps as much wanted as in India or Natal, but where, 
as in a Christian country, the idea of a “mission” seems nota 
little impertinent. 


* Proceedings of the American Association for the Ad: ent of Sci 
Nineteenth Mecting, held at Troy, New York, August 1370. Cambridge: 
Joseph Lovering. London: Triibner & Co, 1871. 

+ 41st Congress, 3rd Session, House of Representatives, Ex. Doc. No. 89. 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1870. 
Vol. 1. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1371. 

Americanisms ; the English of the New World. By M. Schele de 
Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Virginia ; 
Author of “ Studies in English,” &c. New York: Scribner & Co. 1872. 

§ Speeches on Political Questions, by George W. Julian. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Maria Child. New York: Hurst & Houghton, Cambridge : 
Riverside Press. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 

Life and Letters of Catherine M. Sedgwick. Edited by Mary E. 
bore New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1871. 

{| One Woman’s Mission, and How She Fulfilled It: a Memorial of Mrs. 
Harriet E. Dickson. By Rev. A. N. Arnold, D.D., Professor in the tist 
Union Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ul. Boston: Young & Co. rte ae 
Triibner & Co. 1871. 
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Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness*, by Gail Hamilton, is 
@ curious attempt to hold the balance between the old and 
new ideas of woman’s position by outraging both. The autho- 
ress denounces woman’s suffrage, not because woman is not 
equal to man, but because she is infinitely superior. She ought 
to bear rule over the man at home, and he ought to be her sup- 
porter and agent abroad. At the same time, the writer's honesty 
compelling her to admit that women are disqualified from active 
competition with men by inferiority of intellectual as well as of 
physical strength, her claim to domestic supremacy somewhat 
conflicts with her admission that the strongest must rule, all laws 
to the contrary notwithstanding. In short, the book displays, 
from the first page to the last, an internal conflict between the 
instinct and experience which force on the woman the conviction 
of woman’s weakness, and the modern temper, fostered in 
America by democratic education, which cannot bear to acknow- 
ledge a superior authority or an obligation of obedience. We fear 


the “shrieking sisterhood” are beyond the reach of Gail Hamiiton’s 


arguments; and to ordinary Englishwomen, and _ in ordinary 
English homes, she who is a preagher of peace and decency to the 
sexual revolutionists of America would be a firebrand of discord 
and rebellion. 

A Russian Journey t, by Edna Dean Proctor, is chiefly occupied 
with brief but clear descriptions of the principal cities and build- 
ings—“ the sights,” in short—of a journey which extended from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, and from Moscow to Kazan, the Volga, 
the Euxine, and Sebastopol. The memories of the latter seem to 
have suggested to the writer the moral of the book—that Russia 
is destined to take Constantinople and reign supreme in the East 
as the United States in the West; and that no Power can then 

retend to compete with either of them. Of the British 

pire not a word is said; by that time of course it will have 
vanished into thin air. That the said Empire might make any 
difficulty about vanishing, or might interfere in the least with the 
realization of the Russo-American dream, Edna Proctor, who of 
course is well up in the Treaty of Washington, does not contem- 
plate as an hypothesis worth even a word of refutation. 

. Japan in Our Dayt is intended to form part of an illustrated 
library of travel, at once instructive and entertaining; con- 
sequently it is neither quite one thing nor quite another. It is not 
the record of a journey; it is not the description of a country 
taken from several travellers; it is not a history; but it is a sort 
of mixture of all three. On such a plan no writer could construct 
a really readable book; but Mr. Bayard Taylor has done his best. 

Bortler Reminiscences § is the misleading title given to a collec- 
tion of anecdotes of West Point, of military life, of pioneering, of 
Indian adventure—a medley, in short, of amusing recollections 
such as a man who has roughed it in all parts of the Union, and 
mingled in all the society of the frontiers, could not but be able 
to produce in his old age for the benefit of his grandchildren. 
If the stories are not very good, they are quite good enough to 
provoke a laugh; and no one who tales up the volume will 
regret spending a leisure half-hour over its pages. 

e have several collections of poems, none of them without 
merit. Bret Harte’s Last and West || contains, we think, few or no 
pieces which were not contained in volumes already mentioned in 
these columns. Mr. Leland’s{] poems are such as might be ex- 

ected from those who have read both his translations and his 

reitmann Ballads; they have neither all the flavour which the 
latter derive from their peculiar dialect, nor all the power which 
in the former belongs to the original; but they are far from being 
weak or worthless. The Last Knight ** is a translation from the 
German into a species of loose and somewhat jingling ballad 
metre, but by no means wanting in spirit or vivacity. 


* Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to a New Aimo- 
ere. By Gail Hamilton. New York: Harper & Brothers. London : 
pson Low & Co. 1872. 

t+ A Russian Journey. By Edna Dean Proctor. Boston: Osgood & Co., 
ine Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1672. 

t Illustrated Library of Travel, Explorations, and Adventure. Japan in 
Our Day. Compiled and Arranged by Bayard Taylor, New York: 
Scribner & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 

§ Border Reminiscences. By Randolph B. Marcy, U.S. Army. Author 
of the “ Prairie Traveller,” “ Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border,” &c. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 

|] Last and West. Poems. By Bret Harte. Boston: Osgood & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 

Q The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Boston: Osgood & Co. 1872. 

** The Last Knight. A Romance Garland. From the German of Anas- 
tasius Griin. Translated, with Notes, by John O. Sargent. New York : 
ca & agama Cambridge: Riverside Press. London : Sampson Low 

1874. 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. 


‘The Annual Series of SEVEN CONCERTS will take place on SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOONS, January 27, February 3, 10,17, 24, March 2 and 9. Subscription for the Seven Con- 
certs to the Sofa Stalls, 30s. During the Series the following Instrumentalists will appear 
viz. ; Mesdames Schumann, Arabella Goddard, Norman Néruda, MM. Joachim, Chas. 

L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti._Subscriptions received at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
Street, and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 
| ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall— 
At the FIFTH CONCERT, on Wednesday next, the following Artists will spear: 

Madame Sherrington, Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Dalton, Miss Enriquez, and Madame Rudere 
dortf; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Byron, and Mr. Maybrick. Pianotorte: Miss Linda Scates, 
Conductors : Mr. J. L. Hatton and Mr. Sidney Naylor. ‘Tickets, 63., 33., 2s., 1s.; to be hadat 
the usual places ; and of Austin, St. James’s Hall ; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


N R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S KING CHRISTMAS 

ENTERTAINMENT, written by J. R. Planché; HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS, and 
A PECULIAR FAMILY. Every Evening, except Saturday, at Eight. Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday Mornings at Three. Royal Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street. Admission, 
Is., 2s.,38.,and 5s. Extra Morning Performance on Tuesday (afternoon) next at Three, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS, 
FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, June 27, 29, July 2,4,6, 1872. The Rules and Reguls- 

tions, and the List of Pieces to be prepared for Competition, are now issued, and may be 

obtained on application to Mr. WILLERT BEALE, at the Crystal Palace. 

_ January 20, 1872. G. GROVE, Secretary. 


{LIJAH WALTON’S ENTIRE COLLECTION of OIL 

and WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS, now ON VIEW, at his GALLERY, 

4 Westininster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster.—Admission, 1s. Open Daily from Tea 
ive. 


till F 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is now OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5 Pali Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, ls. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 
ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street, 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including ‘CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “* MONAS- 
OF CHRISTIANITY,’ “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). Tento 
ix.—Admission, ls. 


HE COLLEGE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—The ensui 
TERM will commence on the 30th instant. A Prospectus will be sent on application 

the Rev. the HEAD-MAsTER. 
- HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, Southampton, 


Established by the Hampshire Association for Promoting Female Education. 


Patrons. 
The Bishop of WINCHESTER; Viscount EVERSLEY. 
President—-The Richt Hon. W. COWPER TEMPLE, M.P. 
Lady Principal—Miss DANIELS, 
The College will OPEN early in February. For information as to Terms of Admission 
application may be made to the Honorary Secretary, Dr. BonD, 6 Grosvenor Square, 


Southampton. 
BROUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, West Bank, Higher 
Broughton, near Manchester. 
Principal__The Rev. WILLIAM KIRKUS, M.A., LL.B. 
(Successor to Mr. E. ETIENNE). 
Assistant-Masters.—Classics and Mathematics. 
Mr. Epwarp Provis, B.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Georce Lewis, B.A., University of London. 
French and German.—M. ANDRE. 
Chemistry.—Mr. G. MANLEY Hopwoop, F.C.S. 
Visiting Masters attend for Drawing, Music, Drilling, Dancing, and all Modern Languages. 
. The School will RE-OPEN on Monday, the 29th inst. For Prospectuses and any informs 
tion apply to The PRinciPau. 


MESS MOON’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 2 Alwyn Villas, 


Elgin Road, Addiscombe.—Miss MOON receives the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN for BOARD and EDUCATION. The Course of Instruction embraces English, French, 


| 


rman, Italian, Latin, Piano, Singing. &c.. under her personal superintendence, 
by competent Masters for Music, Drawing, Dancing, and all other accomplishments as req’ 
eTterences on 


OOLWICH.—INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE and 

CIVIL SERVICE and LINE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Joh. Col. Cam.), who 
during the last Nineteen years has passed over 300 Pupils for the above, continues to receive 
CANDIDATES. Ealing, W. 


M R. A. D. CLARKE (B.A, Cam.) and Mr. A. M. LIPSCOMB 

(B.A, Oxon) receive RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for the various 
Competitive Examinations, and for the Universities. During the last three years Pupils have 
been prepared for the following Examinations :—Oxford (Final Schools aaa Matriculation); 
Cambridge (B.A. Exam. and Matriculation); Indian Telegraph Service, Engineering College, 
and Woods and Forests ; Woolwich, Direct Commission, Diplomatic Service, British Museum, 
Institute of Actuaries, Preliminary Law and Medicine.—For Terms, References, &c., apply to 
Mr. A. D. CLARKE, 39 Torrington Square, W.C., or to Mr. A. M. Lipscoms, 53 Bernard Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 


DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER'S 

HILL.—CANDIDATES for ADMISSION are specially prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S., formerly Professor of po Ram sy Addiscombe, and late 
Examiner of Candid for Appoi in the Indian Civil Engineering Service. 
may be Resident or Non-resident.—Address, 67 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


A PERSON who has been many years Abroad, and can give 


first-rate References, requires EMPLOYMENT. To Gentlemen of Property, especially 
in the Country, requiring a person in whom confidence of every description could be placed, 


he 
would be most serviceable. He isa LAND SURVEYOR ; also has a_ perfect knowledge of the 
Building Trade. Measuring up work, &c.,and is a good hand at working out Calculations— 
ylis, Stationer, High Street, St. John’s 


Address, C. K., care of A. 
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